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The Week. 


YHE extra session was brought to a close on Tuesday. The last 
| days were spent in dividing the Judicial Expenses Bill into an 
acceptable and an unacceptable portion—the one, providing for 
‘certain judicial expenses,” passed the House on Thursday and the 
Senate on Friday, and was signed by the President ; the other, pro- 
viding conditionally for the pay of United States marshals, passed 
the House on Friday and the Senate on Saturday, and was vetoed 
by the President. The size of the “ revolution ” has dwindled down 
to this latter measure, which the Democrats, incapable of passing 
over the veto, have refused to amend, and so have gone back to their 
constituents. The long debate ended in a formal attack on the op- 
posing positions of State sovereignty and National supremacy by 
Mr. Garfield on the one hand and Mr. Hurd on the other. Is there 
a national peace? are there national elections ? and in what sense ? 
are the questions now referred to the country. The only other no- 
ticeable proceedings during the week were the passage by the House 
on Monday, by 117 to 23, under a suspension of the rules, of a bill 
putting the salts and sulphate of quinine on the free-list, the 





Senate agreeing on Tuesday; the introduction by Senator Burn- | 


side of a joint resolution declaring it inconsistent with the Monroe | |. : ei 
y | The Democrats held their convention at the same place on Tuesday, 


Doctrine for European Powers to construct or control a canal across 
the Isthmus of Darien; the passage of a joint resolution by the 


Senate appointing a committee to investigate the best means of 


guarding and collecting the revenue ; and the appointment by the 

House of a committee to sit during the recess and codify and sim- 
YS . 

plify the complicated rules of that body. 





The President has sent in a message vetoing the bill containing 
the appropriation for the expenses of the United States marshals, 
because it makes no provision for their expenses in attending elec- 
tions; also another message, urging Congress to provide for the 
payment of the marshals and their deputies during the coming 
fiscal year, as the appropriations from which they draw their pay 
expire on the Ist of July. The reason for the veto is the same as 
that given in the veto of the Judicial Appropriation Bill—viz., that 
the refusal to pay the expenses of supervising elections deprives the 
President of the means of executing laws which he is sworn to exe- 
cute. Subsequent attempts to pass either an unrestricted appro- 
priation for the marshals or a separate appropriation for their ordi- 
nary expenses apart from their election expenses failed, and adjourn- 
ment leaves them unprovided for. The Republicans are very well 
satisfied with this situation, and have reason to be. The Democrats 
say they are satisfied too, but the grounds of their satisfaction is only 
apparent to those who are better acquainted with the mind of their 
constituency than we profess to be. As the marshals will not be 
called on to perform election duties before Congress meets in De- 
cember no practical inconvenience would have resulted from the 
President’s signing the bill, but there are a good many grave rea- 
sons, which he has already set forth, for his refusing to countenance 
in any way attempts to control him in the exercise of the veto 
power by presenting him with odious alternatives. 





The convention of “ the Stalwart Republican party of Maine,” 
as its temporary chairman characterized it, assembled at Bangor 
last Thursday. It nominated Mr. Daniel F. Davis for Governor, 
listened to two or three speeches of a ringing order, among them 
one from ex-Congressman Eugene Hale, and resolved that the 
country is a nation and not a confederacy of States; that a fair 
ballot is an important thing; that the Democratic party—in spite, 


@? 





vation. 


doubtless, of all that Mr. Blaine can do to prevent it 
opening exciting and sectional issues *; that ‘an irredeemable 
paper currency” is the ‘ worst curse that can be inflicted upon a 
nation”; that State affairs should be conducted *‘ economically and 
prudently”; that temperance is ‘‘a course which has conferred 
the greatest benefit on the State”; and that the laws ought to be 
enforced not only thoroughly but impartially. The resolutions and 
speeches were of a piece, and from them the independent voter, 
who is an important agent in Mr. Blaine’s constituency, is at liberty 
to infer that on no subject except the so-called Southern question 
are the Maine Republicans explicit in their enunciation of princi- 
ples. And the currency question is in Maine, one would say (re- 
flecting upon the last election there and the distance of the State 
from Mason and Dixon’s line), of considerably more importance than 
the Southern question. But both the Stalwart speeches and the 
Stalwart resolutions of the convention contrived to elude the pith 
of the currency question, and to expend their eloquence in abuse of 
‘‘irredeemable paper” which will probably seem to Secretary Sher- 
man more zealous than pertinent, and in particularly unspevitic 
eulogy of “coin.” It is difficult to see of what benetit this timid 
and transparent course can be to the Maine Republicans. Mr. 
Murch and his associates will certainly not be won over by denun- 
ciation of greenbacks, and people who oppose the principle of in 
flation, whether embodied in greenbacks or in ‘ short” silver, will 
find little encouragement in evident verbal juggling in the matter. 


is bent on ** re- 


renominated Governor Gareelon, and did their best to make their 
platform agreeable to the Greenbackers—an accomplishment which 
seemed to cost them almost no effort whatever. 


A “bi-metallic league” has been formed in Chicago for the 
purpose of speedily restoring silver to its position as a money metal, 
‘‘with the rights of coinage the same as gold.” The publie meet- 
ing which gave it birth was called and attended by leading mer- 
chants, lawyers, judges, military men, and politicians. Not 
than three judges made speeches. One declared that the panic, 
which ought to have run its course long ago, * still holds us in its 
grip”; another, that “the act demonetizing silver, in view of the 
manner of its passage and of its past and prospective evils, was one 
of the most cruel enactments that could be found on the statute- 
books of any civilized country”; a third, that ‘‘ gold and silver 
were married in remote periods of antiquity, and destined for ever 
afterwards to go hand-in-hand as equals, and what God had joined 
together no man should put asunder.” This sentiment was received 
with laughter, though there was no particular reason for its being 
singled out as amusing. A Colonel Daniels ‘ spoke loudly, long, 
and earnestly in favor of a free, unlimited coinage of silver.” He 
also provoked laughter and applause by saying that Senator Bayard 
‘‘knew no more about the subject of finance than a calf.” He said 
further that “ the silver-men demanded the silver option; that the 
contract should be fulfilled ; that the dollar paid should be of the same 
size that the people agreed to pay. If that didn’t mean that they 
were in favor of honest money, he should like to know what honest 
money was.” The League appointed a Publication Committee, and 
will do what it can to ensure the passage of the Warner Bill 
next December. 


less 





Mrs. Mary Clemmer, one of the Washington correspondents who, 
we believe, first called public attention, some years ago, to Mr. 
Conkling’s “ magnificent torso,” has been mourning in a recent 
letter over the signs of advancing years exhibited by some of her 
Senatorial heroes. She remarks upon him in particular that not 
only has he ‘“‘ grown grey and bald,” but ‘‘the malevolence of his 
expression has visibly increased.” ‘‘ It must be terrible,” she says, 
The 


*-to despise and hate people as much as he looks as if he did. 
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Conkling has been much attacked and abused, but nothing s« 
serious as this defection of the female correspondents has hitherte 
befallen him. 

Mr. Roach, the ship-builder, has written to the New York Times 
in reply to some remarks of that journal on the carrying trade 
reprobating the doctrine that in order to sell to other nations we 
must buy from them. He says the true plan for us is to sell the 
foreigners our surplus produce, sent over in our own ships, and take 
nothing in exchange for it but * bonds and gold,” and then let the 


ships come back in ballast and let us spend the gold on our own | 
manufacturers. That this is sound doctrine he shows by the fact 


that when we were importing largely from foreigners our bonds were 


only worth fifty cents on the dollar, but now, when we export much 
and import little, our bonds and notes are worth one hundred cents 
If the ships come back in ballast, he says, and bring 


on the dollar. 
gold and bonds, it will ‘fill our Treasury and make cheap money 
throughout the country.” 


supercilious sneer on his lips seems actually to hurt them.” Mr. 


The letter is interesting as an example 
of the odd notions about trade and its conditions which many 
shrewd business men entertain, and the small extent to which they | 
think some things out. Mr. Roach evidently believes that we could 
go on for ever absorbing the gold of the world in return for our sur- 
plus products and running home-built ships with freight one way 





Naticn. 
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much vituperation of Blair it adjudges him worthy “to be hung 
» | Without shrift ” by a mob, and also of ‘* punishment compared with 
» | which hanging is lenient.” The killing, we may remark, was only 
committed on Friday afternoon, and the Kagle found Blair guilty 
and sentenced him to be hanged on Saturday forenoon. We hope 
the irruption of historians and jurists into journalism which Mr. 
Whitelaw Reid promises us, is coming soon, because with this ra- 
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pidity of process in criminal proceedings it is of the last importance 
to us all that the newspaper bench should be filled by men of 
extraordinary capacity. 


» 


> 





An enquiry, conducted by the Bar Association, has been going 
on during the past fortnight before a commissioner in regard to 
> | Sheriff Reilly’s management of the Ludlow Street jail. This is well 
known as the place in which Tweed was confined at the time of his 
death, and more recently as that from which ‘‘ Red Leary” escaped 
by the aid of confederates through the wall of his cell into an ad- 
joining house. It appears from the testimony that there are two 
distinet grades of living in the jail, accordingly as the inmates are 
‘* boarders,” or down-stairs prisoners, who pay their way, and 
regular or up-stairs prisoners. The former are exempt from 
discipline as to hours of rising, exercise, and retiring, and 
have an unlimited amount of company of both sexes.  Scan- 
dalous scenes, such as a wife’s finding prostitutes in her husband's 


and ballast the other, the loss on the return voyage being made up | cell, have occurred; and “ Red Leary,” who spent most of his time 


by subsidies out of the publie treasury. Trading vessels are, in 
fact, in his eyes, a kind of public yachts which need not be made to 


pay, and a foreigner is a simple-minded man who buys your pro- 


duets for ever as fast as you bring them to him, and delivers his 


“gold,” which he apparently gets out of his private mine without 
selling anything to anybody, and is never “short.” 


The World, which was an advocate of the theory that Dr. Hull 


was the murderer of his wife, followed up the discovery of the real | 


murderer by some able remarks on “the perils of circumstantial 


evidence.” It says that ‘‘the people who believed Dr. Hull guilty | 


will most rejoice to be relieved of a suspicion dishonoring not only 
to the afflicted man who was the victim of it, but to human nature 
itself.” But it adds that the suspicion of ‘‘ the afflicted man” was 
“terribly plausible,” 
evidence less strong than that brought against Dr. Hull.” It then 
goes on to show that of “the three elements of capacity, oppor- 
tunity, and motive which must be established by circumstantial 
evidence, that of capacity was apparently lacking, and motive was 
not proved.” In other words, the people who suspected “the 
afflicted man” acknowledge that he was not physically able to kill 
his wife as she was killed, and that they know of no reason why he 
should wish to kill her, and that all they did know was that he 
might have come into her room in the night, and have killed her 
had he been able to do so. If this is the case against him, and they 
thought it sufficient to hang him, it is no wonder that these remark- 
able jurists rejoice over his vindication. It ought to be observed, 
however, that the evidence on this view was still stronger against 
every other inmate of the house, so that the male boarders, at 
least, have had a narrow escape from the gallows; for every one of 
them, besides the ‘‘ opportunity,” possessed the ‘“ capacity” to 
commit the foul deed. 











Another man accused of wilful murder is now on trial by the 
newspapers, a Mr. Blair, living at Montclair, N. J., who had a dis- 
pute with his coachman and shot him twice. No third person was 
present when the shooting took place. What has to be ascertained 
is whether the coachman Was trying to use a pistol against his em- 


ployer when the latter fired at him, and there is evidence that be- | 


fore the fray the coachman was violent and abusive. The Brooklyn 
Eagle, however, which has the reputation of a sober-minded paper, 
has already heard and decided the case. It says that Blair 
‘‘abused the coachman to madness because he drank a glass of 
beer,” and that ‘the miserable despot then went for a revolver, 
and, without the least provocation, shot his hired man twice in the 
back,” and it pronounces the defence “ sheer nonsense.” After 


, 


and that ‘‘many men have suffered death on | 


at the bar (fancy a bar as a part of the conveniences of a jail!), 
had women visitors in his cell, by day and night, who sang songs, 
‘““some good, and others not geod—not fit to be sung in such a 
place.” A tuneful warden, who frequented the same and other con- 
victs’ cells, endeavored to raise the standard by singing “‘ Auld Lang 
Syne ” and ‘“‘ The Sweet By-and-Bye.” Other wardens are accused 
of drunkenness and violence; the cells of the non-boarders are 
infested with vermin; the sanitary accommodations altogether in- 
adequate; the food often unwholesome and repulsive. In short, if 
the evidence is to be believed, a more disgraceful state of things 
could hardly be imagined. Of course the witnesses are nearly all 
criminals, or men who have lost their character for integrity, and 
_ this is made the most of by the counsel for the defence. But there 
is a general agreement among them which leaves little doubt as to 
the truth. 

Mr. Talmage is having a great success in England, and is mak- 
ing the religious public there familiar with the comic method in the 
pulpit, and they seem to like it, as funny and “‘ American.” He 
told the congregation of a Presbyterian church in Islington the 
other day that “‘it wasn’t till Job got a carbuncle and a pest of a 
wife that he wanted to leave this world,” at which there was a 
‘‘ decided titter.” In fact, it is not unlikely he will introduce ‘the 
titter” in England as a normal feature in public worship. The 
fact that his Presbytery divided nearly evenly on the question whe- 
ther he was not guilty of falsehood and deceit, and that he is still in 
the hands of ecclesiastical justice, does not seem to depress or im- 
pede him in the least. 


The Harvard-Yale University eight-oared boat-race was rowed 
last Friday on the course at New London, and resulted in the worst 
defeat that Yale has ever experienced except, perhaps, in 1872, 
when she was a bad last of six contestants. There was little note- 
worthy about the race, save, indeed, that it was no race at all. 
There was long delay in starting, owing to an accident to the Yale 
boat and to rough water, and the dusk had almost grown into dark- 
ness before the signal was finally given. Yale led at first, but it 
was only for a moment, and afterwards the interest of a contest was 
wholly lacking. The four miles were made by the Harvard crew 
| in twenty-two minutes, fifteen seconds, the beaten eight being one 
minute and forty-three seconds behind them. So far as appears 
there is little moral to be drawn from the uneventful narrative of 
the race. Yale was simply out-rowed and badly out-rowed by an 
exceptionally fine Harvard crew. The delay, due to the rough 
water, proves that the New London course is not perfect, and its 
advocates have never pretended that it was; but everything else in 
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the way of material aid and comfort to a suecessful race was pro- 
vided. 


Owing to the closing up of speculative and other accounts the 
past week has been the dullest of the season in the financial mar- 
kets. The only exception has been in the case of United States 
bonds, for which the demand has again become very active, espe- 
cially from the national banks, which have to provide a substitute 
for their ‘ called” 10-40s. The price of the 4 per cents. has ad- 
vanced to 103 to 1034, and a further rise is anticipated from the de- 
quand incident to the reinvestment of the July interest and dividend 
payments, which are estimated to amount to about $50,000,000. | As 
usual at the time of providing funds for those payments, the money 
market shows considerable firmness, the rate on call loans being 
at the moment 5 to 6 per eent.; but asthe withheld moneys are 
disbursed the market may be expected to relapse into its wonted 
summer ease. Cable advices report that the $15,000,000 of 4 per 
cents. bought by J. 8S. Morgan & Co., of London, from the First 
National Bank Syndicate, have already been marketed, and offers 
have been received from London for further amounts. The foreign 
exchanges are easier, partly owing to foreign movements in securi- 
ties, and partly to considerable sums of sterling bills baving been 
loaned to stock operators, which amounts to a sixty days’ loan on 


London. Rates now range considerably below the specie-shipping 
point. Silver at London has ruled at 51% to 513d. per ounce; the 


bullion value of the 4124-grain silver dollar here is 87.59 cents. 





Our London correspondent discusses elsewhere the difficulties 
the British Ministry are having with the Irish vote in the House of 
Commons over the education question. Since the date of his letter 
the Cabinet has produced the scheme by which it proposes to satisfy 
the Catholics, which is neither more nor less than the conversion of 
the Queen’s University, a completely non-sectarian institution, with 
only non-sectarian colleges under its control, into a mere Examining 
Board, like the London University, to which any properly-aftiliated 
institution, however sectarian, can send up candidates for degrees. 
It does not appear in the despatches how it is proposed to organize 
the government of the new university, or in whose hands the con- 
trol of the examinations is to be lodged; but it is quite certain that 
no scheme which does not give the Catholie bishops a considerable 
share in it will do much to give the Tories the Irish Catholic vote. 
The Beaconsfield Cabinet, on this 
points out, are between the devil 
marked penchant for the former. 


question, as our correspondent 
and the deep sea, but with a 





Mr. Goschen, who is, perhaps, one of the highest financial au- 
thorities in the world, has delivered a very important speech on 
the silver question in the House of Commons apropos of Indian 
finance. He strongly deprecated any legislation about the depre- 
ciation of silver. He ascribed it in a much greater degree to the 
German demonetization than to the large production of the Ameri- 
can mines, and, strange to say, makes no mention whatever of the 
cause assigned by Mr. Murat Halstead, the great Silver Prophet of 
the West—viz., the demonetization of silver in the United States in 
1873; which looks as if Mr. Goschen did not keep up with the lite- 
rature of the subject. He thinks that the German sales are now 
nearly at an end. The power of India to absorb silver he con- 
sidered practically unabated, and he is totally opposed to interfer- 
ing with the process by substituting a gold for a silver standard. 
He is also opposed to the introduction of the gold standard into any 


| sincere. 


The terms offered him are the disbandment of his army 


| for five years, a fine of two oxen for each male Zulu, and the ad- 








mission of a British resident to his eapital, or, more properly 
speaking, the “ kraal” or corral where he keeps most of his cattle. 
The extent of the preparations against him has apparently tright- 
ened him. His surrender, if the news be true, comes very apropos, 
as the difficulties of transport for the invading toree during the next 
three months promised to be very great, owing to the disappearance 
of the grass for the oxen during the dry season. There are very 
disagreeable telegraphic stories about Prince Napoleon’s death. 
The Quartermaster General is accused of having sent him on a 
dangerous service with a small escort against Lord Chelmstord’s 
express orders, and the escort is said to have misbehaved grossly 
by galloping away as soon as the attack was made, when, as a gene- 
ral rule, &@ mounted man on open ground has little to fear from the 
Zulus. But the painful truth is the Prince had no business to be 
there at all; but as he was there, it is greatly to his credit that he 
took the service as it came, with the ordinary risks, instead of fol- 
lowing the camp as a limited-liability soldier. 

The Sultan’s firman deposing the Khedive, in favor of his eldest 
son, Prince Mehemet Tewtik, has at last been issued, and on Thurs- 
day last the latter formally ascended the throne. The Porte has 
also dextrously tried to use the occasion to revoke one of the eon- 
cessions to the late ruler which enabled him to maintain fleets and 
armies and make treaties with foreign powers; but France and 
England have remonstrated against this, and the decree will proba- 
bly be abrogated. The new Khedive is only twenty 
old, and of course promises to reform everything. 
marked incident attendant on his father’s outgoing was the ap- 
pearance of Germany among his coercers. This has excited 
genuine indignation among the English Liberals, and will probably 
have a serious effect on the Tory fortunes at the next election. 
Egypt ten years ago was looked on all over Europe as substantially 
a dependency of England, which she might without offence occupy 
at any time under the spirited foreign policy of the Tories. This 
position has been completely lost; France has been admitted to 
full partnership in Egypt, and now Germany has appeared on the 
scene claiming the right to a voice in the management of its affairs 
also, 


-seven years 
The most 


The débacle in the German Ministry seems to continue, the 
new policy of the Chancellor proving more than most of the mem- 
bers can bear. Herr von Hobrecht, the Minister of Finance, has 
given in his resignation, it is believed owing to his opposition 
to the scheme for the purchase of the railroads; Dr. Falk and Herr 


' yon Friedenthal go with him—these two, probably, owing to the 


negotiations with the Ultramontanes. The conduct of the new 
régime promises to be one of the most difficult jobs the Chancellor 
has undertaken, and he undertakes it with declining health and in 
the evening of his days. 





The Countess Lambertini, who has been claiming a share in the 
late Cardinal Antonelli’s estate as his daughter, has been beaten 


| on what we should call a demurrer—namely, the plea that if a 


| good things of this world. 


country in which it is not now in use, believing it to be for the good | 


of the world that nations which like silver should keep it. But he 
declared “it was a perfectly different thing to say that those coun- 
tries which had a gold currency ought to embarrass themselves with 
a silver currency as well,” here again showing that he has not read 
Mr. Halstead’s celebrated “ silver articles.” 





There seems to be a fair prospect of peace in Zululand, Cete- 
wayo having sent in to open negotiations for his submission, and 
this time there is said to be good reason for believing that he is 


daughter she is what the Roman lawyers call a ‘‘ sacrilegious 


| child,” being the child of a priest, and therefore entitled to nothing. 


The amount she would have received is said to be over $2,000,000. 
Nothing is more curious than Antonelli’s success in getting all the 
There was during his lifetime no doubt 
in the public mind at Rome that his amours were numerous, and 
there was no easy or creditable way of accounting for his facility in 


| making money, but it did not prevent his remaining high in place 


and power, and being the Pope’s intimate friend and confidant for 
thirty years. He, in fact, enjoyed all the external advantages that 
holy orders can give a man, and suffered none of their restraints, 


| and this in one of the most conspicuous positions in Europe, and 


| When the Papacy was passing through a very trying crisis. 


j 


His 


brothers have secured his fortune under the Lambertini decision, 
however, at the expense of his reputation. 
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THE POLICE OF PARLIAMENTS. 


- scenes of disorder in the French Assembly when the question 
of granting permission to prosecute Paul de Cassagnac for 
libellous attacks on the Government in his newspaper was under 
debate, are said to have surpassed anything ever witnessed even in 


France. The members of the Right came down into the space 


around the tribune, shook their fists in the faces of the members of 


the Government, and called them foul names. In one or two cases 
they actually laid hands on them and mauled them, and two mem- 
bers got to fisticuffs. Of course while the tumult lasted the Presi- 
dent was powerless, and it lasted just as long as the promoters of it 
chose. 
fury, but rather a premeditated scheme of the Bonapartists for 
bringing the Assembly, and indeed the whole Government, into dis- 
credit. It appears, however, to have made more impression on the 
French legislature, and so sober a paper as the London Economist 
is led by it to propose a new plan for the government of legislative 
It thinks that as these bodies multiply, and the material of 
which they are composed becomes more intlammable, the method of 
ruling parliaments through a single officer, which has been in use 
from the beginning, and has spread to every country in which parlia- 
This officer is, and must of 
necessity be, in most cases a member of the majority, and therefore, 
in practice, though perhaps not in theory, the servant of the majori- 
ty. His moral authority is thus weakened necessarily by his con- 
nection with one party, and his rulings in times of excitement are 
wanting in judicial weight. The kconomist therefore proposes that 
he should be assisted by two or more assessors or censors, who 


bodies. 


ments exist, will become inadequate. 


should be permanent officers or real judges, who should be called 
in to assist the speaker whenever it becomes necessary to inflict 
penalties for the preservation of order. 

The disease, however, is not at all so grave as the Economist 
seems to imagine. 
sion the parliamentary system has received since 1848, and the 


It does not, indeed, seem to have been a sudden outburst of 


Nation. 
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| highly irritating, and their only idea of a debate with the Republi- 


cans is an interchange of taunts and threats. 
There was a state of things somewhat similar to this in Washing- 


| ton before the war, owing to the deep and increasing belief of the great 


bulk of the Southern members that the Union would before long be 
dissolved, and that their own connection with the Government was 
only temporary. Moreover, their constituencies shared their feelings, 
and regarded the Northern members as in some sort alien enemies, 
to whom neither courtesy nor co-operation was due, and whom 
their own men were therefore justified in treating in any manner the 
mood of the moment suggested. There has been since the war, 
and probably there is now, a good deal of the same feeling still 
among the Southern members, but it wants the stimulus of hope. 


| No Southern man now looks for any deliverance from the necessity ot 


living under the same government with the North; and this despair, 


: es | if we can give it no better name, tends constantly to produce, first 
European publie than any previous scene of the same kind in the | 


In fact, considering the great and rapid exten- | 


number of new and raw communities which have adopted it and | 


live under it in all parts of the world, the success of the speakership 
may fairly be pronounced very remarkable. 


resignation and then contentment, and finally, it is to be hoped, 
good feeling. It is almost certain that the same cause will produce 
the same effect in France. The death of the Prince Napoleon, by 
destroying hope, will probably soon convert most of them into Re- 
publicans, who will behave as well in debate as anybody. The con- 
version of one of them, Cuneo d’Ornano, who has been almost as re- 
markable for his violence as Paul de Cassagnac, is recorded already ; 
that of others, of like character and antecedents, will probably fol- 
low rapidly. In fact, it is doubtful if the irascible Paul himself 
will hold out very long. The change is harder for the Bonapartists 
than it would be for men of most other political parties, because 
they are essentially a military party, who do not believe, and never 
have believed, in the parliamentary régime, or in the settlement of 
differences of opinion by discussion. They have been used to seeing 
their opponents put in jail or deported, or silenced by an imperial 
censor like De Morny. 

At the North, since the war, the Stalwarts, though men of essen- 
tially peaceable disposition and of strong parliamentary habits, have 
had also a hard struggle in carrying on parliamentary government 
with the “ ex-rebels,” and are consequently prone even to this day 
to convert debate into a series of taunts, and to take up the time in 


| showing not that their opponents’ arguments are unsound, but 


Disorders which the | 


speaker cannot repress by his unaided authority are very rarely | 


heard of in the parliaments of the remotest West or of the colonies, 
and the reason is that even if members are excitable, public opinion, 
even in the rudest societies, severely condemns tumults in the legis- 
lature. Voters, as a general rule, however low their intelligence 
or rough their manners may be, like, if there is any political fight- 
ing to be done, to do it themselves during or before the election. 
The members of parliament whom they choose they expect to be- 
have in a parliamentary manner, and carry on their warfare accord- 
ing to the rules of the parliamentary game. They may like their 
representative to be combative and vituperative, but they expect 
him to be so within the forms of legislative procedure. Conse- 
by: displays of violence in the legislative halls as long as there 
is on both sides an agreement as to the foundations of the Gov- 
ernment. 

What makes French parliamentary proceedings so disorder- 
ly is, that ever since the Revolution a portion of the legislature 
has always treated the existing Government as the product of 
fraud and usurpation, and as, therefore, only entitled to as much 
respect and obedience as it could get by superiority of physical 
force. It is to this division of sentiment about fundamentals 
that the late turbulence at Versailles has been due. To the 
jonapartists and Legitimists (or Brigadiers) the Republicans (or 
Stalwarts) are simply rapacious scoundrels, who have got hold 
ot the administrative machinery by successful: violence and are 
using it for the execution of all sorts of evil designs, and delibera- 
tion with whom is simply a painful necessity. To men in this 


state of mind, and who are by no means a reflective class, of course 
all proceedings of the Assembly in which they are worsted are 


that their opponents themselves are bad fellows. They have found 
it very difficult to reconcile themselves to the spectacle of men who 
had lately been in the field for the destruction of the Government as- 
sisting in carrying it on on equal terms with those who had fought 
in its defence, and some of them have concluded that this spectacle 
proved that the war has been a failure. A century ago they would 
have been equally shocked by the spectacle of ‘‘ ex-rebels ” retain- 
ing possession of their property, and two centuries ago they would 
have insisted on cutting off their heads, and the sight of a promi- 
nent ‘ex-rebel” with a head would have led them to declare 
mournfully that their own dead had died in vain. Now the worst 
they do is to harass the rebel by an examination of his ‘‘ record,” 


' and show that his presence in Congress is an illustration of the un- 
quently, in ordinary times any party is damaged with its public | 





exampled clemency of his conquerors. 

The parliamentary troubles arising out of disputes about the 
legitimacy of de-facto governments are not likely to last much 
longer, as there is in the more highly civilized countries no de- 


facto government now in existence which does not rest on a very 


solid basis of popular consent. Whatever difficulty in preserving 
order in deliberative bodies may hereafter show itself will most 
likely arise from the presence of fanatical minorities like the Social- 
ists in the Reichstag, or the Irish Home-Rulers inthe House of Com- 
mons, who seek to make up for their numerical feebleness and to 
coerce the majority by obstruction under the rules of procedure. 
But they can always be held in check by amending the rules with- 
out increasing the power of the presiding officer. 





FATHER HYACINTHE’S “ GALLICAN CHURCH.” 
T is announced in the French newspapers that Father Hyacinthe’s 
so-called “ Gallican Church ” has received its first clerical ad- 


hesion in the person of a priest in the Department of the Ain, 























The 


officiate at 


July 3, 1879] 
the 


newspapers ap 


who has come to Paris and already begun to 
chapel in the Rue Rochechouart. The Protestant 
plaud this ** brave example,” but regret that the 
the ex-Carmelite should present so painful a contrast to his chief 


The progress of the new sect is attested by 


new assistant to 


in point of eloquence. 
the announcement of six hundred names inscribed upon its books ; 
but the significance of this figure would be more clear if we were in- 
formed to what the subseribers bound themselves, and especially 
whether they agreed to pay any cash. Up to this time one of the 
characteristics ef the “ Old Catholic,” ** Liberal Catholic.” * Chris- 
tian Catholic ” movement, which now reappears under the title of 
‘ Gallican Catholic,” has been the stern consistency with whieh its 
votaries have declined to pay their money for the advancement ot 
their principles—coupled, in some instances, with a generous alaec- 
rity in expending for that purpose the money of the public. 
things would do more to assure the world that M. Loyson’s new 
Old Catholie 
undertakings, than to see his disciples putting hand in poeket and 


Few 
enterprise is an exception to the general fate of 


proving by a modest subscription that devotion to principle which 
he declares they are ready to ‘seal with their blood.” 

Thus far, we say it with regret, there is no hopeful appearance 
of vitality in the meeting which its founder calls, with a certain dis- 
proportionateness of phrase, ‘the Gallican Chureh.” The erewd at 
the chapel whenever Father Hyacinthe is to preach is a matter of 
course ; he is not only famous—notorious even—but eloquent with 
that intense dramatie eloquence which is dear to Frenehmen and 
entertaining to everybody. The time is far distant when there 
will not be found in Paris, of a Sunday morning, a thousand people 
eager to see a man who has been much talked of, to hear 
the French language spoken, not always with the correctness of an 
Academician, but with copiousness and power, and in the perfect 
enunciation of a voice of exquisitely sweet and sympathetie quality. 


and 


But when this fervid and popular preacher talks of himself as a 
representative of the uprising of French Catholies to throw off the 
yoke of the Vatican, and calls himself and his disciples ** the Galli- 
ean Church,” and organizes contributions in England and America 
for the support of that branch of the Chureh Universal, it can 
hardly be deemed impertinent to ask for some other evidence of the 
existence of “the Gallican Chureh” than the crowd on Sunday 
mornings at the preaching in his chapel. 

As a matter of fact, there does seem to the worldly mind to be a 
flavor of humbug about “‘the Galliean Church ” as now reconsti- 
tuted. The Paris correspondent of the Guardian long ago re- 
marked it as curious that all the manifestoes of this uprising of 
French Catholics should bear the imprint of ‘ Grassart, librairie 
protestante,” and that the expense of transforming a variety theatre 
iato a chapel should have to be met by a rich American. It is 
equally impressive that not only is there no bishop in French- 
speaking Christendom to countenance the movement, but that even 
for the post of assistant priest the minister of a French Protestant 
Episcopal church had to be imported from New York, until, after 
some months of waiting, an abbé from the eastern frontier offers 
himself for that humble function. In its quest for episcopal en- 
couragement the new enterprise has had a droll experience. Those 
bishops of the Roman obedience whom Father Hyacinthe is fond of 
alluding to as known to him to be secretly writhing in suppressed 
rage against the impositions of the Vatican, still keep their secret 
wonderfully veiled, and nobody but himself can guess who they are ; 
at all events, they decline to lend a hand in this emergency. The 
Old Catholic bishops in Switzerland and Germany send a civil word, 
which, considering the former relations of the parties, is as much as 
could be expected. The Jansenist bishops in the Low Countries, 
who have shown themselves so willing to accommodate, were per- 
haps not asked. The Archbishop of Canterbury cordially turns 


over the applicant to his Scotch brethren, who are less embarrassed 
than himself by acts of Parliament and considerations of expediency. 
And the Seotchmen, who are still red in the face with the violence 
of their protest against the schismatie behavior of some returned 
colonial bishops (‘‘ returned empties,” as 


they are maliciously 


N ation. 


' following. 


the border to do a little eontirming to 


oblige a friend, perceive at once that this is one 


ealled) that ventured over 
of those ¢ Ist \ 
circumstances alter, and will be 


purely Gallican principles, to lend an. oftic 


happv. ino a general wav. and on 


little schism in the diocese of their brothe 
unable to see the point of the ik 
With a certain degree of 


brethren. 


acrimony, by some of their E: 


Perhaps the clearest evidence of humbug about this wl 
ness js the use of the name * Galliean.” 
Hyacinthe would rally those who * have rejected the voke of | 
montane pretensions, and attached themselves 
daire, Montalembert,” and others. Now, 1 
Father Hvyacinthe that these men were emp \ 
not ‘Liberal Ultramontanes,” suc 
as he himself was while he continued in the Roman Catholic Ch 
But he is equally well aware that the English and At | 


to the 
obody know aay tter th: 


} 


: - . ; 
DAatieauy nd eXD 


Gallicans, but Ultramontanes 


copalians to whom he looks for his money do not know this, nm 
suspect that the Gallicans are as extinet as the Merovingians, and 


that the chance of tinding in France a live Liberal Cath: ot 1 


») ’ 
ChHahece 


school of Montalembert is something like the 
a dodo—not absolutely desperate, but far from hopeful. ‘The 


den and eomplete vanishing from the faee of the earth, sinee 1870, 
of that plueky and brilliant little politico-religious party is one of 
the most striking and even tragiecal pages of ecclesiastical history 
A part of the complex delusion on which * the Gallican Chui 
depends is the notion that the * Latin races,” the ** Southern pe 
ples,” cannot be satistied with Protestant Christianity, an the 
Liberals in a Catholic country have a craving desire to hold o 
ritual and priesthood and as much of the Roman system as they « 
keep while shedding off the papal supremacy. [Impressive as these 
| ethnological generalizations are when uttered magisterially 
ritualistic Englishmen, they do not seem to correspond with the 
facts. Nowhere has Protestantism in its balce form b S 


tenacious of life in face of exterminating persecution as among th 


pure Latins of the south of France. Nothing but 


frank and decisive, seems to content those Frenchmen who eare for 
any Christianity at all in place of the Romanism they reject 
over to Protestantism they are going, high and low, sometimes by 
echurehfuls at onee, while Old Catholicism stands in op x 
and finds no takers. 

It must not be supposed from all this that we mean t p 
that Hyacinthe is playing the part of a deliberate impost On 
the contrary, there is hardly any man who ean, on the ground 
of self-delusion, be more easily defended against sueh an im- 
putation. He is always one of the tirst to be eonvineed by his 
own dramatic—almost theatrical—eloquence, and = seems _ reall 
to believe that the arguments by which he vindieates his px 
sition to the public are the identical considerations that broug]) 
him lis 


into it. 
criminating his conscience trom his amour propre. 
quarrels with which he alienates one set of friends after another are 


Rarely has anv man had so mueh difficulty in « 


The SUCCReSSIVEG 


all, in his mind, grave issues between eternal right and wrong. 
As with his hates, so with his loves. He announced his marriage 
to the fascinating widow whose confessor he had been while vet 


a Carmelite, as a high act of heroism for the benefit of the 


The Nation (No. 377) warned him at the time that a evnieal world 


is obstinately incredulous of such statements of motives. But he 
returns to the argument with a perseverance that betokens sin- 
cerity, and argues publicly, on the testimony of one of bis unknown 
bishops, that he has done an immense thing for Catholic reform 
by marrying the Widow Merriman, at which those who know the 


subsequent effect on publie sentiment renew their smiles; and not- 
withstanding his repeated 
him the expediency of his marriage, 
This capacity of self-delusion is a vi 
hindranee. For aman of so many winning and amiable traits, and 
such unquestionable talents, he is strangely poor in influence and 
Out of all the multitude of the French clergy one poor 


invitations to the world to discuss with 
they good-naturedly decline. 
ist help to him, as well as a 











ibbe alone comes tardily to his support. And yet none who know 
tim need doubt his sincerity when, laying his prophetic ear to the 
round, he announces the approach of the sacramental hest of “ the 


His charae- 


Gallican Chureh,” and the coming overthrow of Rome. 
is not one utterly unknown to the student of human nature. 
is the spirit—exalted. 
the spirit of Wilkins 


tel 
The ruling spirit of “ the Gallican Church ” 
but still the same, 


dignified, transfigured, 


Micawber, 
THE CULTIVATION OF THEOLOGY IN COLLEGES. 
‘TILE various college commencements which are so prolific in exposition 
and exhortation have this year only produced one address which has 
attracted much attention outside the audiences to which they were 
spoken ; we mean that of President Eliot, of Harvard, before the Smith 
College at Northampton—an institution, as our readers know, for women 
exclusively. His looked for with additional interest 
owing to the fact that rumors for some time in cireulation 
that the opposition of Harvard College to the admission of women was 
relaxing, and that the experiment of what is called 
there be President Eliot, however, 
apparently not in any degree changed his position on this subject. 


utterances were 


have been 


** co-education ” 
has 
He 


believes in giving women as high an education as careful trial will show 


would witnessed before long. 


they are willing to take, and can take without injury to their health or 
interference with the peculiar social functions with which they are now 
charged 
tional experiment which has still to be made, as to the nature and extent 


But he is unalterably opposed to mixing up the purely educa- 


of the intellectual training which women require, with ‘*the social ex- 
periment of bringing scores or hundreds of young men and women into 
intimate relations in the same institution at the excitable age of eighteen 
to twenty-two.” He does not think any college is now competent to try 
the latter in a complicated society like that of the Eastern States, in 
which marriage is by no means the easily-arranged contract which it is 
in the simpler communities of the West, and in which parents are much 
more solicitous, and reasonably solicitous, about the relations into which 
their sons and daughters enter, or are tempted to enter, on the threshold 
of life 
education is the poverty of the community, and this is an argument 
which is not now available in this part of the world, as the existence of 
such institutions as Smith College and Wellesley and Vassar shows, and 


He thinks the only good argument which can be offered for co- 


as the creation of other similar ones hereafter will doubtless continue to 
show. 

He dwelt, too, with special commendation on the position of Smith 
College with regard to religion: it is, he said, ‘* entirely undenominational 
in its management and instruction,” and he added that in taking this 
position it follows the example of ‘* Harvard, Yale, and Columbia, which 
declare their policy to be unsectarian, and appoint professors from 
We are inclined to believe that this statement of the 
We question very much 


various sects,” 
position of these colleges.is hardly accurate, 
whether a member of the Unitarian denomination would be appointed to 
a professorship in either Yale or Columbia. Moreover, judging from 
President Eliot’s remarks in his address at the commencement dinner of 
his own college, and from the successful efforts he has recently made to 
secure large donations for the Harvard Divinity School, we fear it would 
be difficult to show the incorrectness of the popular impression that Har- 
vard College is really associated with the Unitarian body, and deeply 
interested in supplying ministers for it, and therefore not in the strict 
sense of the term ‘f undenominational,” or entitled to share in the praise 
rightly or wrongly bestowed on non-sectarian institutions, 

Ile said at the dinner : 

**T had something to do with the actual solicitation of subscriptions 
for the new endowment of the Divinity School, and there are two or three 
facts about it with which I am greatly impressed. In the first place, 
there is a common opinion that the interest in the great themes of God 
and immortality, and life and death, has died out. That is not at all 
true. On the contrary, there never was a time, in my opinion, when the 
interest in these subjects was keener and more universal. And there 
certainly has never been a time in the whole history of theology in this 
University when any such contribution has been made to the support of 
theology as has been made within the last three months. Now, you will 
allow me to mention that the motive of most of the gentlemen who have 
contributed to this endowment was, I think, the support of theological 
teaching of a perfectly unsectarian character. [ Applause. ] That was 
precisely what interested them in this movement.” 


We shall take the liberty of observing in reply to this, in the first 
place, that neither the Harvard Divinity School, nor any divinity school 
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in this country or in England, exists simply for the cultivation of theology 
as a science. All these institutions, whatever the theory of their organi- 
zation may be, exist for the much more practical purpose of training 
ministers, and most of them ministers for particular denominations. In 
other words, they are professional schools, like the schools of law and 
medicine, and it is a rarer thing for anybody to enter them who does 
not seek preparation for the clerical calling than it is for any one to enter a 
law school or a medical school who does not mean to practise as a lawyer 
or doctor. Amateur theologians, if we may use the term, no doubt 
abound everywhere, but they seldom or never cultivate their taste 
by taking a theological course in a college. We may go still further, and 
say that no divinity school in the country is prepared to equip a man 
for the ministry of all denominations whatever, in the sense in which a 
law school equips a man to practise law in any State. We grant that a 
Presbyterian minister may, and sometimes does, get his training in an 
Episcopal seminary, or an Episcopal minister in a Presbyterian semi- 
nary, and so on; but as a general rule each denomination thinks 
it more than desirable to educate its own clergy, and the teaching 
of a Unitarian divinity school is nowhere accepted as sufficient pre- 
paration for an orthodox pulpit. The graduate of such a school 
who sought a call to an orthodox pulpit would only obtain it through 
a formal process of recantation or repudiation, or, at all events, a 
fresh profession of faith. We are sure President Eliot did not intend to 
be vague or ambiguous when he used the phrase ‘‘ theological teaching 
But we are also sure that he 


of a perfectly unsectarian character.” 
The most 


would find it difficult now to tell us what such teaching is. 
important question in Christian theology is the nature of Christ—was he 
truly the son of God, and was his death an expiatory sacrifice by which 
believers are saved from the consequences of hereditary and innate sin- 
fulness ? or was he simply an exaited person sent to help men to pure 
living by his teaching and example ? The Christian world is divided 
radically on this question. Those who take the first of these views hardly 
admit those who take the last to be Christians at all. President Eliot 
surely does not mean to tell us that the professors in the Divinity School 
are going to teach that both views are true, or to teach that it makes no 
difference which a man holds. Still less is he likely to maintain that it 
would be ** non-sectarian teaching” to tell the students that one was true 
If, on the other hand, the professors are to confine 
themselves to a mere description of Christian doctrines and an account 


of the controversies which have arisen over them, their work might be 


very properly done in the University itself by a good Chair of Ecclesias- 
tical History. We may, therefore, safely set down the Harvard Divinity 
School as necessarily denominational in its practical workings, whatever 
character its managers may seek to give it, or may have originally 
claimed for it. 

In the second place, we must take exception to President Eliot's 
dictum that it ‘tis a common opinion that interest in the great 
themes of God and immortality, and life and death, has died out.” 
As far as our observation goes—and each person can only base an asser- 
tion of this kind on his own observation—the ‘‘ common opinion” is not 
that interest in these great themes has died out, but that the belief 
that anybody can speak about them with special authority has greatly 
declined. The interest in the themes is as deep as ever, no doubt. There 
is hardly any man who can ever cease to regard them as tremendous ; 
but there is a widespread and growing opinion that no person can throw 
much light upon them, and that no secrets about them are communicated 
in divinity schools which are not within the reach of every one who 
walks the highway. It is this belief which is weakening the hold of the 
churches on the educated class, of which so much complaint is made, 
and which is diminishing the influence of the clergy, and which is doing 
so much to make a minister’s success depend on his personal qualities 
rather than on his professional degree. It is certainly not to be met or 
vanquished by increasing the endowments of divinity schools and equip- 
ping more ministers. It must be encountered in the market-place and 
in the lecture-rooms of all the sciences, in the forum and in every depart- 
ment of activity, by showing beyond question how much the human mind 
can do by investigation and reflection to elucidate the darker problems of 
human existence. In other words, the training needed to combat it 
must in our time be much wider than that given in any theological 
seminary. 

We hold it, too, to be a great mistake to suppose that there is in 


the Frotestant world in our time a science of theology, abstracted from 
denominational belief, which it is worth while to keep up a divinity 


school to teach, or with which, as theology, a university has any concern. 
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There is such a theology in the Roman Church, but it isa great body of 
law, made up in part of the decrees of councils and popes, in part of the 
dicta of famous and approved doctors, and it is taught as the civil law is 
taught—by the citation of authorities and the exposition of the statutes 
with the aid of commentators—and there is in existence a final court of 
appeal always ready to settle disputed points. The Protestant Church 
has what is called natural theology, which consists in the deduction of 
the existence of an all-wise and all-powerful Creator from the order of 
the universe, and then the reconciliation of his attributes with the ex- 
istence of evil. But this forms, or ought to form, in every university a 
branch or department of moral philosophy, and no education can be con- 
sidered complete which does not include more or less acquaintance with 
the discussion which the problem has in all ages called forth, even if no 
solution of it be possible. No teaching of ethics, for instance, can alto- 
gether avoid it. 

Among Protestants the proper work of a divinity school begins only 
with the extraction of theology from the Bible and from the commenta- 
tors on the Bible, and the teaching it furnishes necessarily consists in the 
interpretation of the Scriptures and the examination of the opinions of in- 
dependent interpreters of the Scriptures. But we do not need to say that all 
theology of this kind is necessarily denominational. Every denomination 
has its own set of interpreters and its own set of standards set up by the 
interpreters, and these standards are constantly undergoing modification 
Each denomination, too, takes care that this 
The country is 


under various influences, 
theology is well taught from its own point of view. 
abundantly supplied with schools for instruction in it, and these schools 
are manned by the best theologians that can be found, who are aided 
in the work of instruction by the leading pastors of churches and amply 
supplied with funds by the members of the communions to which they 
belong. There is, in fact, no branch of learning which excites so much 
popular interest and which receives so much popular encouragement, 
and about which, therefore, a university like Harvard needs to give it- 
self so little concern. 

This is, no doubt, as true of the Unitarian denomination as of others. 
The readiness with which President Eliot has obtained subscriptions for 
the Harvard Divinity School, and his own zeal in the matter as a Unitar- 
ian layman, show, we think, clearly enough that Unitarians would support 
it liberally if it had no connection with the University whatever, and that 
neither the University, nor President Eliot as the head of the University, 
need take any thought for it. In fact, it isa grave question whether both 
it and many other divinity schools are not already overburdened with 
funds. Some of the best observers are of opinion that the cheapness with 
which these institutions now offer a clerical education to all comers has 
had a very injurious influence on the ministry, by seducing into it the 
weaker class of young men who have no stomach for the battle of life in 
the other professions, and that the best thing that could be done for the 
divinity schools would be the diversion of the funds now spent in free lodg- 
ing, fuel, gas, and even clothing and washing, to the strengthening of the 
professorial chairs. So many students might not then seek them as are now 
attracted by the gratuities they offer, but those who did seek them would 
be men of much more robust type, who would succeed in any calling, and 
there never has been a time when the Church needed such men more. 
But these things are emphatically the affair of the churches and of 
individual believers, and not of universities like Harvard. 

The large sum which is being added to the endowment of the Harvard 
Divinity School—about $150,000, we believe—would not, therefore, be 
applied, as President Eliot’s remarks above quoted might lead one to 
suppose, to the cultivation of the religious sentiment among the students 
of the University in general. Even if this could be done by collegiate 
machinery, we understand that nothing of the kind is contemplated. No 
student of the Ilarvard Academical or Medical or Law or Scientific Depart 
ment will, in consequence of this endowment, hear anything more of God 
and immortality than he hears now. The principal if not the only result of 
it will be an increase in the number of students prepared for the Unitarian 
ministry, which might be desirable if it could be shown that there was 
now any dearth of Unitarian ministers—that is, that there were more 
Unitarian congregations than could be supplied with pastors. But no 
such state of facts exists. On the contrary, we believe it cannot be 
denied there are already more Unitarian ministers than can find pulpits, 
and that there are many signs that the younger generation of Unitarians 
find their spiritual wants better supplied in the orthodox churches than 


in their own. So that no matter from what side we approach the matter 


we fail to see why a university which has been making such rapid strides 
as Harvard towards a thoroughly non-sectarian and national position 
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should suddenly pause and devote large of money, sorely needed in 
other fields, to the cultivation, for the benetit of 
which is already abundantly provided for by the variot 
churches, and the connection of which with the moral condi 
Nothing can lx Important 


sums 
one sect, of a study 
Christian 
of the 
than to 


eternal, but we 


college is at best very faint. more 


give undergraduates a regard for the things which ar 
know of nothing in the recent history of American colleges 
the belief that this regard is fostered by the presence of a divinity school 


to warrant 


On the contrary, there is much reason, in recent experience, for believing 
that the more colleges abstain from official connection with religious 
teaching, and the more they leave the nurture of religious 1mpressious 


to agencies emanating from home and church, the better chance ther 
will be for the ideas of God and immortality to retain their power over 


young men’s lives. An official religion, whether in state or university, 
is always a sickly thing. The more you endow it the less of ** the heart's 
adoration ” you get for it. 
THE UNIVERSITY BOAT-RACE., 
New Lonpoyn, Conn., June 28, 1879 

()%8 the evening before the race New London seemed strange to thos 

who remembered the crowds, the light and color, and animated 
groups which have enlivened the nights before former college regattas 


Nothing disturbed the wonted quiet of a New England town. 


the appointment of the race in the afternoon and the facilities for reach- 
ing the city, few students had arrived, and these were mainly on the 


shore, where the cool breeze and the view of the harbor gleaming with 
innumerable bright lights on the yachts made a fair summer evening 


pool-rooms, oT 


} t 


In the city itself there were small crowds in the close 
watching the gyrations of a wheel-of-fortune, or aimlessly standing at 
the corners. It was late in the forenoon of the next before the 
streets and the hotel became thronged with the peculiarly mixed classes 
which characterize a regatta crowd—dignified elderly gentlemen, with 
the blue ribbon of their college days ; quiet but anxious students, wan- 
dering in search of the man who had offered to bet and had disappeared 
old university oarsmen, one 


} 
aay 


in search of his friend; observant reporters; 
of whom, from Yale, I heard remarking that it would be a « 
and he seems to have been right): 


lose race, Tor 


the Yale crew were ‘‘ deceptive men” 
together with all these, and outnumbering them, noisy drummers 
bummers of all descriptions were looking on with curiosity at the ¢1 
son or blue ribbons of the students, and occasionally elbowing their wear- 
ers with evident pleasure. 

At last the time approached, and as the press-boat steamec 
throp’s Point at the finish the grand stand was gay with col 
mile or more along the course craft of all sorts lay at anchor; the grace- 


1 by Win- 


For half a 


ful vachts and the great excursion steamers, with their whole bulk 
adorned with flags, stood out among the lesser sail-boats. As we went 


up the beautiful river to the head of the course many picturesque sights 
met the eye—picnie parties under the green trees upon the bank, the 
Harvard crew on the turf beneath their bright flag, the moving train with 
its gleaming awnings and rival colors winding along the western shore. 
The hours of the postponement passed more comfortably for us than fot 


At the Yale quarters there was a fine view of opening gorges to 
we were off 


others. 
the north and there was cool shade under the trees At last 
again, and watching the boats going to their positions. In the roughest 
part of the stream the Yale crew stopped, and on their remonstrance both 
crews were ordered back to their quarters. In a few minutes it grew 
calmer, and the whistle of the umpire’s boat called the crews back. The 
overcast sky threatened rain from the north; the late hour threatened 
dusk from the east ; the water was very quiet, but it 
before the Yale boat was mended and launched and to 
side Harvard. The story of the race is soon told: there was some ex- 
citement for a few hundred yards, and then it was all over. But if it was 
not exciting, 1t Was as picturesque a scene as leversaw. The 
were shooting ahead, followed clos by the priv ileged boats, first that of the 
referee, who was standing in the bow and waving back from time totime the 
press boat as it came too near, in advance of the University boat and the 
Yale launch, all pushing along at full speed, with the dark steely sky, the 
bold green bluffs, and the level water in the background. So, without any 
noteworthy incident, we neared the end, the Yale boat directly ahead, Har- 
vard with its colors indistinguishable in the dusky distance, the masts of 


was a long while 


k its position be- 


two shells 


the shipping growing more distinct, until the flash and boom of the dis- 
charging cannon and the dip of the flags saluted the victors on their last 
half-mile and the cheers broke out from the thousands who had been so 








The 





d with waiting forthese few minutes. Then the finest sight of all was 

e yachts closed in behind the Yale beat and filled the space. 

th their white sails spread full and their graceful forms made more 
beautiful by motion, while the decorated steamers moved heavily among 
em, and the smaller craft literally crowded the intervals. The crews 
yon their oars in the midst. in imminent danger of being run into. as 
vradually, in groups or singly, this fleet passed through the narrow space 


ind rounded the point into the larger harbor. 


Probably eX pe rts will te ll. now that the race is ove a why it was so 
Yale, after the 
irst dash, seemed almost awkward in « omparison with the svmmetry of 


of the Har 
to make 


unequal ; but even to an inexperienced eye the form of 


vard eight 


the 


movement The distanee by which Harvard won 


Was so great as 


race comparatively dull for those who saw 


only the finish, They came to see a contest, and practically there was 


none ; at least they thought so, for it is hard to analyze the interest 


which weighted these few minutes with the intens« expectation and 


attention of many thousand spectators, involving the expenditure of 
trial of 
power, to see which was the best college and satisfy the passions of rivalry, 


many thousands of dollars. To see a well-matched muscular 
to make money, to have a good time spending it, to get excitement of any 
kind, to gratify asporting mania, to see what it was like—all these motives 
and others went to generate an interest in a sight which lasted perhaps two 
minutes. It was generally said that the race was uninteresting, but the 
crowd was a very satisfied one, certainly after the short time in which the 
blue ribbons got away. The Harvard men took possession of the town, 
they hired 


a band and marched in procession amid the smoke and glare of torches 


and did all that remained to be done ; they cheered and sang, 
and showers of sparks from inexhaustible Roman candles, and the noise 
It was after midnight when throats and fireworks 
were exhausted and the city settled down to comparative quiet. 


of exploding bombs. 


The management of the race was excellent, and the success was so 
great that there is little doubt that the great college race will come off 
hereafter at New London. The accommodations for visitors were ample ; 
the race was easily seen from the grand stand, and from the train, which was 
especially comfortable with its awnings, cushions, and limited seats, and 
offered nearly as good an opportunity for seeing the start and the greater 
the course was 
But 
however good the course and management may be, what makes a race is 


part of the race as the boats which followed the crews: 
kept clear of boats for several hours, and there was no accident. 


two well-matched crews, and unless Yale has better success in keeping up 
The two 
about the same chances for good material in weight, 


with Harvard than in the two last races interest will die out. 
colleges must have 
muscle, and build. This year, it is true, Harvard had a remarkably fine 
crew in their mere physical development, but there was not difference 
enough between them and the Yale eight to account for such an extraor- 
dinary lead at the finish. The victory ought to depend mainly on perfec- 
tion in form, which can be acquired by careful and persistent training, 
and which tells against simple strength ; and in regard to the badness of 
Yale’s form there was no djfference of opinion. There is hope of a better 
race next year, for Yale is likely to make a vigorous attempt to retrieve 


what is, I believe, the worst defeat which she has yet had to bear. 


ENGLISH PARTIES AND THE IRISH VOTE, 


Lonpon, June 19. 
THATEVER may be the faults of Irish members, they know their 
opportunity and are very skilful in availing themselves of the 


\ 


necessities of English parties. Everybody in Parliament is thinking 
about the coming election, which cannot now be very far off, according 
to the best opinion. A bare 


majority, scarcely sufficient for working purposes, is likely enough ; the 


Parties will be very nicely balanced. 


scale may be turned by some fifty or sixty Irish votes, 

The Government last session did what was conceived to be a very 
skilful bit of business in passing the Irish Intermediate Education 
Bill. So dextrous was the manceuvre thought to be that the leaders of 
the Opposition were eager to participate in it. Practically the measure 
but the 
clause was 


Roman Catholie education in middle-class schools, 
A 
still, appearances were kept 


endowed 
forms of 
inserted which is certain to be inoperative $ 
Moreover, a gap existed in Irish education which it was thought 


unsectarianism were observed. conscience 


up. 
necessary to fill. For half a century the measure with which the name 
of the late Lord Derby is honorably associated has given Ireland an 


ample supply of primary schools, formerly ‘* mixed,” now practically 


denominational. The Queen’s University and Colleges, and the Univer- 


Nation. 
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sity of Dublin, as unsectarian as they, supply institutions for the higher 
learning which may bear comparison with the university and college 
system of England and Scotland, and of any country in the world. But 
the the ladder were wanting, and it required great 
agility to pass from the lowest steps to the highest. 


middle rungs of 
Mere steady climb- 
was 


ple 


ing could not do it ; it needed an effort of gymnastics. The result 


pec 
I 


that Irish education stopped short for the great majority of the 
in the elementary schools, and many of those who entered Trinity and 
the Queen’s Colleges did so imperfectly prepared. I do not know that 
this state of things is confined to Ireland, but this 1s no reason for de- 
clining to remedy the evil there if it can be fairly encountered and over- 
The method adopted last session was to establish and endow a 
to 


who shall pass certain prescribed examinations, thus giving them the 


come. 
board of intermediate education, which offers exhibitions students 
means of continuing their education, and which will pay by results the 
schools 
The 
majority of the institutions which will profit by it are in the hands of 
The diocesan seminaries in every Roman 


which may turn out a certain proportion of successful pupils. 
act acknowledges no distinctions of chureh or sect, but the great 
the Roman Catholic clergy. 
Catholie district, the schools of the teaching orders of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, and those in connection with monasteries and convents, will 
mainly benefit by it. The payments made tothe pupils will enable 
them to continue their education without unduly taxing the resources of 
their parents. The made to the institutions will 
these to improve their methods and to enlarge their apparatus of teach. 


payments enable 


The scheme is a plausible one, but it has yet to be tried in its actual 
The Roman Catholic bishops have hitherto contended that 


ing 
working. 
they cannot control teaching unless they can control examinations. The 
examination will itself, and must necessarily, shape the instruction 
The subjects of examination, the books in which pupils are examined, 
and the temper and views of the persons examining will decide every- 
thing. <A little accommodation will be practised at first, while the thing is 
still an experiment watched by English opinion, but it requires no dis- 
cernment to see that when the first difficulties are over, protests will be 
made against books not written in a Roman Catholic sense and examin- 
ers not animated by a Roman Catholic spirit. The Roman Catholic 
bishops will have logic on their side ; the principle admitted, it will b 
difficult to refuse the application of it. 
impossible to avoid their conclusion. 
The O’Conor Don’s [rish University Bill is a sequel to the Irish Inter- 
mediate Education Act. It applies the principles of that measure to the 
higher schools. The projected University of St. Patrick is the equivalent 
of the Intermediate Board. Individual students are to receive exhibi- 
tiotis and scholarships, offered too copiously to be a reward of real merit, 
and the institutions from which they come are to be paid by results. As 
colleges affiliated to existing universities are excluded from competition, 
only Roman Catholic institutions will be affiliated to the new university, 
The issue is obvious. 
After a show of neu- 


Given their premises, it will be 


whose very name denotes its final destination. 
The examination must be adapted to the teaching. 
trality and unsectarianism the Roman Catholic pupils of Roman Catho- 
lic teachers will be tested by Roman Catholic examiners in their pro- 
ficiency in Roman Catholic text-books. The Roman Catholic religion 
will thus be far more effectually subsidized than if the Roman Catholic 
Church in Ireland were itself directly endowed. The funds for this pur- 
pose are to be taken from the surplus remaining from the unappropriated 
revenues of the Disestablished Irish Church, notwithstanding the fact 
that a clause in Mr. Gladstone’s act distinctly prohibits their use for any 
sectarian or ecclesiastical purpose. If the measure passes, the education 
of the Irish people outside a few counties in Ulster will be given over 
without check or control, from the infant-school to the university, into 
the hands of the Roman Catholic priesthood. The state will furnish the 
funds, but it will do no more. 

The measure, however, will not pass. The Intermediate Education 
Act of last session was a bribe offered by the Government to Irish mem- 
It was all but publicly announced to be the price offered them for 
abstinence from obstruction. While the measure was in progress 2nd 
until it became law parliamentary obstruction ceased. The moment the 
boon had been secured obstruction began again, and this session it has 
been more desperate and unrelenting than it was before. The attitude 


bers. 


| and language of Sir Stafford Northeote and the temper shown by the oc- 


cupants of the Conservative benches prove that the Government have no 
intention of repeating the experiment, and that even if they were dis- 
posed to do so their supporters would not allow them. Docility would 
be converted into mutiny. Irish members charge the Government with 








The 


There is, I believe. no 


July 3, 1879] 


something like a breach of faith in the matter. 
doubt that officious representatives of the Government went great lengths 
in promising the support of ministers to such a settlement as the O’Conor 
Don has proposed. A good many seats depend on the Catholic vote. In 
many Irish boroughs and counties where a Home-Ruler has no chance the 
This 
fact accounts for the appearance of the name of Mr. Kavanagh, an Irish 
Tory, on the back of the O’Conor Don’s bill. 
boroughs of Lancashire the Roman Catholic electors certainly contri- 
buted to the Conservative victory. What is true of 
of other parts of the United Kingdom in which there are Irish plantations. 


election may be turned by it as between Liberal and Conservative. 
In the county divisions and 
Lancashire is true 


The party which could secure the Catholic vote without losing what is 
more valuable to it would do a good stroke of electioneering business. 
The dream floats before the eyes, not usually very visionary, of party 
managersand intriguers, but it is only a dream, which waking perceptions 
dispel. 
lish political party. 
the dullest party-broker or stock-jobber. 


In the first place, the Irish vote cannot be seeured by any Eng- 
Experience surely ought to have made that clear to 
The Mr. 
Administration, an administration said to 
have devoted itself to Ireland, did not secure it even common good-will 


great measures of 


Gladstone's which may be 
and friendliness when it had rendered the great services which are among 
its most honorable titles tomemory. The Land Bill and the Church Bill 
were forgotten in the failure of the Irish University Bill, a bill framed in 
Roman Catholic interests and under Roman Catholic advice, but rejected 
But 
though the bill had the approval in the first instance of Cardinal Man- 
ning and had been privately vouched for by two Roman Catholic members 
of the Administration—Lord O’Hagan, then Lord Chancellor for Ireland, 
and Mr. Monsell, now Lord Emly, and then Postmaster-General—its 
failure showed that nothing further could be hoped from Mr. Gladstone. 

The Irish desertion at once took place, and the breach between Irish 
members and the Liberal party has continued unto this day. The Inter 
mediate Education Act of last session was the Tory bid for their support. 
The support was given while the bill was in progress, and was withdrawn 


in obedience to a sudden and unexpected mandate from Rome. 


the moment the bill was passed. 
which have so reduced the Ministerial majority, the Irish vote was given 


In the party divisions of this session 


with the Opposition, as an intimation to the Government that the pur- 
chase was not complete, and as an intimation to the leaders of the Liberal 
party that the Irish members were still open to an offer. If it 
law through the agency of either party, the same game would be played 
It is quite certain, therefore, that the Irish 


became 


with the next Irish question. 
alliance cannot be secured for a single session by any capitulation, how- 
If it could be, the price to be paid for it would be ruinous. 
The dis- 


ever complete. 
The Church party would be alienated from the Conservatives. 


senting secularist parties would be alienated from the Liberals. The 
Government, it is now clear, will give the measure the go-by. If the 


leaders of the Opposition are induced to take it up, they will certainly 
exclude themselves from all chance of power for another Parliament ; 
that is to say, during the political lifetime of Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Granville. Lord Beaconsfield will go to the country on a Protestant ery 
which will be far more potent through England, Scotland, and the North 
of Ireland than any that has been raised during the last generation. Of 
course, if the demands of the Irish Catholic party are, in the view of the 
Liberal leaders, founded in justice and social expediency, it is right that 
they should be supported at any cost. The Whig chiefs of a former time 
sacrificed office for a generation rather than acquiesce in the maintenance 
of Roman Catholic disabilities. A similar, though a less enlightened 
conscientiousness, would be morally respectable on the part of their suc- 
cessors. But it can be shown, I think, that justice and social expediency 
do not require the Liberal leaders to ruin their party. The interests of 
Ireland, and especially of the Roman Catholics of Ireland, demand resist- 
ance to the educational projects of the Roman Catholie hierarchy. As 
this is a subject which is of national and of something more than national 
interest, I shall be glad if you will allow me to return to it in another 
letter. tT 


Correspondence. 


MR. C. A. COLE AND THE ART AMATEUR 
To tae Eprror or THe Nation ; 
Sir: Will you oblige me with space in your journal to correct a dis- 


ingenuousness by ‘‘ Montague Marks, editor and publisher” of the Art 


Nation. ) 


Amateur, which my friends at a distance may not lerstand wit! 
explanation ? 

In the Art Amateur, No. 2, just issued, is the paragra | 
information of whom it may concern, we would say that Charles A, ¢ 
has no connection with this publicat on.” (1 s italicizing my M4 

Now, though Iam thankful that the paragraph is true in the 
that Lam not connected * with this puplication iny lon it is 
complete the truth, and to state that lL was associated with Montagu 
Marks from April 28 to May 24, and that in the Arf A feur, No, 2 


** this publication,” the following portions are the work of my f 


and myself : The article ** Spurious Old Masters,” on p. 23, by Mr. J 


Snare, which I brought to Montague Marks ; seven paragy iphs i ‘My 
Note-book,” p. 25, supposed to be written by the editor himself entirely, 
under the nom de plume ** Montezuma.” The loan of all th 

as well as the prices and purchasers’ names of the Spencer Ci tion, o1 
pp. 26, 27, 28, 29; the article ‘“* Mr. Haden on Etching,” p. ol, w hl 
wrote, only I never affixed plate or date, nor did TL append any 

—these were added by Montague Marks himself, after his custom. In 
the ** Art Notes,” p. 32, I contributed twenty-eight items, * Buhl F 
niture ” and ** Hints for Home Furniture,” p. 34, came f: 

‘* Pottery Decoration,” p. 37, was contributed by my friend Mr, J 
Bennett; ‘* Amateur Taxidermy,” by my friend Dr. H 

‘“* Flowers of June.” and ** Wild Flowers, Ferns, and Grasses,” pp. 40, 41 


42, by my valued correspondent Professor Day, of the Normal ¢ 


Now, sir, your readers can see what ** Montague Marks ™ is 
tor” and paragraph writer. 
Respectfully yours, CHARLES A, ¢ 


1874. 


New York, June 25 


CHEAP AMUSEMENT 


To THE Epitror oF THE NATION : 
Sik: A judge and jury have recently ascertained that t proper 


} } + 2.91 


punishment for shooting a young lady fmend is a five-hundre 


fine. As playing with pistols has become so ordinary a pastime is wi 
to have a judicial decision to the effect that even when death results t 


expense need not be severely felt by those in moderate cireumstances. A 


: . 
Slaughter 


person of large means might, at this rate, 


list without feeling it severely in pocket, and without suffering a day 
imprisonment. 

It is to laxity of this sort that we must ascribe the prevaili < 
of lynch law, which always has its origin in the fear that jus 


be done by the ordinary process of law. Judges and juries that « 
honestly do their duty by criminals are morally 
gular proceedings that usurp their functions. A oe Pe 


Notes. 


JSTES & LAURIAT, Boston, will publish in the fall an authorized 
4 translation of Maxime Lalanne’s ‘ Treatise on Etching,’ by 8S. R 
Koehler, editor of the forthcoming American Art Review. Ten plates 


etched bv M. Lalanne and printed in Paris will adorn the volume. 
Houghton, Osgood & Co. have in press * The Philosophy of Music,” by Dr. 


Pole. ——‘ Essays from the North American Review* will shortly appear 
withthe imprint of D. Appleton & Co.—R. Worthington announces * A 
Scotchman’s Views of America—Black and White,” by Lord George Camp- 
bell.—Maemillan & Co, have received from Professor Masson the final 
instalment, volume vi., of his comprehensive * Life and Times of Milton,’ 
and the work will be published in the course of the year. The same house 


have in press the ‘ Life of Charles James Mathews,’ chiefly autobiographi- 
eal, edited by Charles Dickens.- f the Magazine of 
American History is largely oceupied with an admirable e mpendious 
account of the French in Rhode Island, by the editor, Mr. John Austin 
and the 


The July number « 


Stevens, illustrated with maps, plans, views, and fae-similes ; 
conelusion of the translation of Fersen’s letters to his father, 1780-82. 
This is a timely reinforcement of the appeal to Congress to purchase the 
the American Association 


Louis meeting last 


-The Proce edings of 





Rochambeau papers. 
for the Advancement 
have just been published 
great and varied interest, from Mr. Edison’s ‘* Use of the Tasimeter” 
Sourees for Aboriginal History of Spanish America” 
There is 


a noticeable increase in illustrations, apropos of glacial striw, the flexi 


of Science at its St. August 


Salem, Mass.) The papers are, as usual, of 


to 


Mr. Bandelier’s ** 
and President Newcomb’s address on the ‘*Course of Nature.” 











10 ‘The 


the Rocky Mountain locusts, meteorology, 
We lately described the aims of the proposed Archeological 


bility of the earth’s crust, 


Institute of America, ‘‘ formed for the purpose of promoting and direct- 
ing archwological investigation and research,” by sending out expeditions 
and otherwise. Life memberships at $100 and annual memberships at 
$10 are now earnestly desired, and persons of either sex who wish to join 
the organization should address the Secretary, Mr. Edward H. Greene 
leaf, Museum of Fine Arts, Prof. C. E. Norton is President, 
and the Executive Committee embraces also Messrs. Martin Brimmer, O. 


Soston. 


Nation. 


! 


W. Penbody, Francis Parkman, H. W. Haynes, W. R. Ware, W. W. 
Goodwin, and Alexander Agassiz.——From B. Westermann & Co. we 
have received Part I. of the ‘Geschichte der Literatur des skandi- | 


navischen Nordens von den iiltesten Zeiten bis auf die Gegenwart,’ by 
Frederik Winkel Horn, of Kopenhagen. The work aims to give a suc- 
cinet account of the literature of Iceland, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, 
and to this is to be added a chapter on Finland. Prof. Horn is well 
known as the translator into Danish of the Elder Edda (Copenhagen, 
1869), and of sundry Old Norse sagas, and his fitness for the work he has 
now undertaken cannot be doubted. The first part is wholly devoted to 
Icelandic literature, the old and modern. We have received the 
annual report of the Natural History Society (Naturhistorischer Verein) 
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Of particular interest is the account of pottery-making by the women, as 
Prof. Hartt had previously described it, and of the process of preparing 
farinha. Madame Bonaparte’s letters from Europe are embellished by 
Stuart’s triple likeness of the writer, and that of her husband by the same 
artist. A paper on ‘Summer Entomology” is illustrated with figures 
of moths and butterflies borrowed from the standard Massachusetts work 
known as ‘ Harris on Insects Injurious to Vegetation.” In these wood- 
engravings our countryman, Mr. Henry Marsh, not only surpassed all 
previous efforts in this line of natural history, but will leave a confident 
challenge to posterity to equal them. Dr. George M. Beard talks at 
length of the ‘* Delusions of Clairvoyance,” but makes no progress towards 
establishing the unreality of the gift which imposture successfully coun- 
terfeits. He narrates his experiments with ‘‘ healing mediums,” after 
having told us that a certain ‘* formulated biological law ” 
tigation unscientific as well as unnecessary 


« 


makes inves- 
Facts, however, are some- 


| times of even more value than formulas. 


of Wisconsin for 1877-78. The Society, which exists in Milwaukee, is | 


exceptional in being composed chiefly or wholly of Germans. It has a 
museum and library, and has been fairly prosperous during the past 
year.—Some Italian translations of Longfellow’s poetry, including 
** Excelsior” and ‘Footsteps of Angels,” accompany an anonymous 
paper in honor of the poet’s 72d birthday in No, 75 of the Rassegna Set- 
timanale. In No. 16-17 of the Magazin fiir die Literatur des Aus- 
/andes just and high praise is given by Dr. J. Koch to Dr. Jarnik’s ‘ Index 
to Diez’s Etymologisches Wérterbuch,’ a much-needed clew to a dis- 
couraging labyrinth.——Magyar Amerika is the title of a new weekly 
paper published July 1, in this city, half in English and half in Hungarian. 





—We have received from F. W. Christern the first few numbers of 
the new Paris weekly La Vie Moderne. It is a quarto of sixteen pages 
with a buff cover, profusely illustrated by those processes in which the 
French so far excel every other nation. Some of the cartoons, like Bon- 
nat’s important portrait of Victor Hugo, or Ulysse Butin’s sea-side studies, 
or Couture’s ‘‘ Courtisane” (after the original now owned in Philadel- 
phia), occupy two pages. There are reproductions of sketches by Detaille, 
Meissonier, Gérome, Paul Baudry, and other well-known masters, in all 
respects like those of which Z’ Artis so prodigal ; there are portraits of 
literary and artistic notabilities, scenes from every-day life on the 
streets, and designs for the feud//efon ; in short, the stamp of this new 
periodical is above and before all artistic. When we come to the text 
not much is to be said for it, nor much about it, except that it treats 
lightly of the stage, music, furniture, bric-A-brac, science, art, ete., and 
that Edmond de Goncourt and A. Daudet are already among the con- 
tributers. Perhaps the most curious feature of the high-sounding pro- 
gramme of La Vie Moderne is its intention to be a very proper family 
paper ; to encourage the pride of maternity ; ‘‘de traiter des questions 
domestiques et des choses du foyer avec la souci que l’on met A scruter les 
secrets de la vie galante” ; to prove that all women are not adventurers, 
etc. This way of putting it is characteristically French, and so is the con- 
cession which the editors ask in return of the méres de fami/le—some little 
license (quelques franchises) for the contributors, especially in works of 
imagination ; for, these mothers must remember, their husbands have to 
be won over to the new family paper. One would say that the price of 
La Vie Moderne is not dear to those for whom its pictures would prove 
the chief attraction—36 francs per annum, plus postage. 


—Svlon Shingle, very firmly planted in his seat, introduces us in the 
July Seribner’s to an interesting historical review of ‘‘The American on 
the Stage,” meaning by ‘‘ the American ” what a foreigner, who uses the 
term loosely, would understand better by the Yankee. One is a little 
surprised at the diversity of the types which have from time to time 
found favor both here and abroad, from Hackett’s Nimrod Wildfire to 
Florence’s Bardwell Slote. Perhaps reasonable objection might be made 
to Mr. Matthew’s enumeration among more general types of Chanfrau’s 
Mose and Jefferson’s Rip van Winkle; but taken all together they give 
a rather comfortable sense of high achievement by a few chosen American 
actors, and encourage the hope of a greater diffusion of histrionic excel- 
lence hereafter. Mr. Smith’s ‘‘ Indian Village on the Amazons ” (Ereré) is 
by far the best of the series, and did not need the foot-note which certi- 
fies the author’s long acquaintance with the Indian people of this vicinity. 


| common lot, and receive editorial revision ? 


—In another place we have spoken of Mr. Linton’s paper in the June 
Atlantic, and of the reply to it in the current number of Serzbner’s. The 
Linton article was sharp and uncompromising enough as printed; but it 
appears that the writer took the gravest offence at the omission from it of 
several expressions which, in the opinion of the editor of the Aflantie, 
were too violent or too grotesque. Mr. Linton has printed a small 
pamphlet consisting of his protest addressed to the editor, and of the 
resulting correspondence between himself and the editor and publishers, 
with some very vituperative comments of his own; the whole of 
which he submits to the public as the great tribunal of final judg- 
ment in such cases. The difficulty in addressing that tribunal is, how- 
ever, to gain itsear. It is apt to refuse to listen; very apt to underrate 
(in the appellant’s opinion) that which (in its own opinion) the appel- 
lant overrates. There is the very greatest danger that, in this case, the 
judge may think that Mr. Linton is making a prodigious fuss about a 
small matter. Why should not his paper, however valuable, share the 
But, says Mr. Linton, it 
was positively promised me by Mr. Howells that my article should be 
printed as I wrote it. In this assertion lies the only sting of the pam- 
phlet in question. It is directly charged against the well-known and re- 
spected editor of the At/an/ic that he promised not to change this paper 
at all, and that he broke his promise. But Mr. Linton prints what he 


| calls the promise, and it certainly does not, to our mind, convey a guar- 


antee against the trifling changes which Mr. Howells made. 


—The Aflantic for July opens with an excellent anonymous story, 
‘* Massy Sprague’s Daughter,” describing the early life of a young girl of 
East Indian descent who lived on a remote island off Newport. It gives 
opportunity for characterization of two opposite kinds, the ignorant, 
warm-hearted islanders and the fashionable circles of Newport. The 


| story is pathetic, but quiet and carefully wrought out, and is remarkable 





for the variety of interest it affords in so few pages. Anotheranonymous 
author writes of the ** Public Balls of New York,” and after an unneces- 
sarily long introduction in regard to observers and observations all over 
the world, he finally comes to the object of his article, and describes the 
Charity and the French Cooks’ Balls, the Liederkranz and the Arion Balls, 
in a way which will please those who are not New-Yorkers, and will give 
a new view of the greatest American city to many persons who have 
fancied themselves well acquainted with it ; but he leaves out one class 
of balls which M. Taine would have seen and on which he would have 
commented. The more solid articles are ‘* Recent Modifications in Sanitary 
Drainage,” by Colonel Waring, a matter so important that no one ought 
to be deterred from reading it by its necessary technicalities, and ‘* Our 
Commerce with Cuba, Porto Rico, and Mexico,” a very plain and vigor- 
ous presentation of the bad state of our commerce with those countries 
and of the reasons for it. The only other noticeable article is Rev. E. E. 
Hale’s ‘‘A Fossil from the Tertiary,” an account of the origin and early 
history of the Phi Beta Kappa Society, together with some description of 
its founders and their personal characteristics. ‘‘H. H.” and Prof. 
Boyesen are among the poets of the number. 


—The complete history of the Smithsonian Institution rightly seemed 
to the Board of Regents important enough to merit preserving in a con- 
nected form, and this not easy task was assigned to Mr. William J. Rhees. 
The result of his patient labor is a volume of 1,000 pages, derived en- 
tirely from original documents. Three-fourths of it is occupied with 


Congressional proceedings in regard to the Institution : the remaining 
space being given up to pertinent extracts from the Memoirs of John 
Quincy Adams, the Treasury accoun* with the Smithson Fund, proposed 











The 


applications of Smithson’s bequest, and letters on the programme of or- 
ganization. We remark as of present interest that the late George Catlin 
was a petitioner to Congress, thirty-three years ago, ‘* for the purchase 
of his gallery of Indian collections of paintings,” which has just now, 
almost by a miracle, been freely acquired by the Government. Their 
estimated value was $50,000, which Senator Clayton proposed should be 
paid off in ten annual instalments. The paintings, he said, about six 
hundred in number, were then ‘‘at the Louvre, in Paris, where they met 
unqualified approbation.” The intelligent Mr. Westcott, however, of 
Virginia, said bluntly that he was ‘‘ opposed to purchasing the portraits 
of savages. What great moral lesson are they intended to inculcate ? 
He would rather see the portraits of the numerous citizens who have 
been murdered by these Indians. He would not vote a cent for a por- 
trait of an Indian.” Neither would nor did a majority of his colleagues. 
Passages like these enliven the volume as they do the Congressional 
Globe, and even the Index will be found amusing. 
piled it not only makes entries referring to the Smithsonian Institution 
sometimes under S and sometimes under I, but gravely indexes the rhe- 
torical allusions of Congressmen and others, so that we find ‘* Arabian 
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merchant, story of education of son of,” ‘ Bible, story of purchase of, 
for $2,500 false,” ‘* Foedera, Rhymers ” 
of,” ** Lying-in hospital” (!), etc. Senator Hale had quoted a remark of 
the Tribune's that the Institution ‘‘was a sort of lying-in hospital for 
literary valetudinarians.” 


(s/c), ** Italians, elastic resiliency 


—The result of the balloting for Overseers at Harvard on Commence- 
ment Day was, that out of seven hundred and sixty-one votes cast, the 
Rev. Dr. H. W. Bellows received six hundred and seventy-six, and was 
elected first on the list for the term of six years. This confirms our 
view that the college is not suffering from provincial narrowness, since 
but for the prevalence of a feeling we need not say of the importance of 
the innovation proposed by the Harvard Club, but of the propriety or even 
unobjectionableness of it, the local element might easily have outvoted 
the non-resident. President Eliot expressed his gratification at so hearty 
a verdict, which he thought would have to be passed upon by the courts, 
and perhaps involve an amendment of the statute. In that case he 
hoped the whole body of graduates (not those of the college alone) would 
be admitted to the suffrage, now that the standards of the law, medical, 
and other schools ensure it against debasement. It certainly seems as 
desirable to strengthen the attachment of these alumni to the University 
and to have the benefit of their advice, as to regard the wishes of the 
non-resident classical alumni. 
vard Club has put forward the best possible candidate to prove the sin- 
cerity of its agitation, and that its representation in the Board of Over- 
seers will not be merely nominal. 

—Busch’s book about Bismarck continues to excite attention as the 
cause of legal and personal disputes, the last of which is now before a 
French court. A Mr. Seinguerlet hit upon the excellent plan of publish- 
ing the more interesting parts of Busch’s two volumes, accompanied by 
notes explanatory of the persons and events referred to—a sort of edit- 
ing which would not have injurea the American edition. But at the 
same time Seinguerlet’s version was making, an unabridged and unan- 
notated translation was being prepared, and it chanced that the two 
works were ready for publication the same day. The compiler of the 
abridgment was as happy in the title chosen as he wasin the general 
idea of his work, and ‘Les propos de table de M. de Bismarck’ had 
reached a second edition before the publisher of the full translation 
obtained an injunction upon the sale of the rival edition. And not con- 
tent with thus heading off competition in the trade, he at the same time 
began a prosecution of Mr. Seinguerlet himself as guilty of breach of 
copyright. The trial has not yet taken place, but the authorized version 
has reached a third edition. 

GAIRDNER’S RICHARD ITI.* 
I. 


HOSE who take up this book need not be afraid that they will find in 

it another whimsical rehabilitation of a tyrant, combined with slan- 
derous disparagement of his victims. It is a learned and judicial inves- 
tigation of a strange case. “ Richard III.,” says Mr. Gairdner truly, **is 
not a monster. He is the natural outgrowth of monstrous and horrible 
times. He is the fitting termination of the rule of the House of York— 





* ‘History of the Life and Reign of Richard the Third. To whichis added The 
Story of Perkin Warbeck, from original documents. 
‘The Houses of Lancaster and York,’ Editor of ‘The Paeton Letters,’ etc.’ 
Longmans, 


By James Gairdner, Author of 
London : 


It only remains to observe that the Har- | 
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the exemplification of an old divinely-attested saying, that they who take 


The wag who com- | 


the sword shall perish by it.” Mr, Gairdner proceeds to qualify this 
statement, so far as the character of the House of York is concerned, by 
the admission that Richard's father, the Duke of York, 


treme man, but one who protested by every loval means against misgov- 


“* Was not an ex- 
ernment, and exhausted every form of peaceable remonstrance before he 
finally advanced his title to the crown.” This is no more than justice 
The original fountain of this deluge of blood and horrors was undoubt- 
edly the maladministration of Margaret of Anjou and her Camarilla, 
York came forward in the first instance, with abundant justitication, as 
a national reformer, and it is pretty evident that the best and most civi- 
lized portion of England adhered to him and to his house. The first ex 
ample of unbridled savagery was also set by the Laneastrians in the 
treatment of York’s body and the butchery of his young son, Rut- 
land, after the battle of Wakefield; and the excesses committed by 
the barbarous Northern levies of the Lancastrians in their great raid 
upon the South, at the time of the second battle of St. Albans, may well 


have awakened a fierce spirit of retaliation. But let the original respon- 


| sibility rest where it will, it is not the less true that Richard's characte 





| 





was formed by a civil war, and bya civil war remarkable not only for san 
guinary ferocity but for boundless perfidy and treachery on both sides 

This, moreover, is the period of English history corresponding to that 
period of Italian history the characteristics of which culminate in the 
Borgias and Machiavelli. It is the interregnum between the Catholic mo- 
rality of the Middle Ages and the Protestant morality which, though it 
may be said to have commenced with the Reformation, or even with the 
Lollards, hardly gained a strong hold upon the nation before the close of 
the Tudor dynasty. Superstition was still rife : relies and ecclesiastical 
privileges commanded a high price ; people could anxiously stipulate for 
absolution at the hands of Pope Alexander VI., and Richard III. was a 
founder of religious houses. But, among the higher classes especia 
morality, public, domestic, and personal, was at the lowest ebb. In Eng- 
land criminal ambition, of course, took a less refined form than in Italy; 
it stabbed you with a dagger instead of poisoning you in a consecrated 
wafer. Still, even in England we can discern the union of Renaissance 
culture with the depravity of the Catholic decadence. Tiptoft, Earl of 
Worcester, for example, justly surnamed the Butcher, was a man of cul- 
ture and a patron of letters. Nor are traces of the same tendency want- 
ing either in Edward IV. or in Richard ITI. 

An excuse has been made for Jeffreys on the ground of youth. 
Richard III. is entitled to the same excuse in larger measure. He was 
precociously able, for when only nineteen he commanded divisions of his 
brother’s army with success both at Barnet and Tewksbury ; and from his 
very boyhood he sat in the conclave of iniquity and was steeped in crimi- 
nal intrigue and blood. The murder of his father and his brother by the 
Laneastrians, coming jusi when it was likely to make a deep impression 
on his boyish mind, probably seemed to him to justify any use of his 
dagger in the interest of his family, and may palliate, or at least bring 
within the limits of ordinary wickedness, the slaughter of the young Ed- 
ward, son of Henry VI., at Tewksbury, and the murder of Henry VI. 
himself in the Tower, supposing Richard to have been guilty of these 
crimes. With regard to the slaughter of young-Edward, the result of Mr. 
Gairdner’s judicial review of the contemporary evidence seems to be that 
Richard’s share was at most that of an accessory, though it is very likely 
that he was a zealous and forward one. Inthe murder of Henry VI. in 
the Tower there is more reason for believing that Richard acted the 
principal part. That Henry was murdered, and did not, as the official 
chronicler wished the world to believe, die ‘‘of pure displeasure and 
melancholy ” at the overthrow of his party and dynasty, there can be no 
reasonable doubt ; and the truth as to the chief agent in the transaction 
is probably indicated, though in a cautious way, by the circumstantial 
narrative of Dr. Warkworth, Master of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, 
written, as Mr. Gairdner says, certainly within twelve years after the 
event : 

‘“And the same night that King Edward came to London, King 
Harry, being in ward in prison in the Tower of London, was put to death, 
the 2lst day of May, on a Tuesday night, between eleven and twelve of 
the clock, being then at the Tower the Duke of Gloucester, brother to 
King Edward, and many others ; and on the morrow he was chested and 
brought to Paul’s, and his face was open that every man might see him. 
And in his lying he bled on the pavement there ; and afterwards at the 
Black Friars was brought. and there he bled new and fresh ; and from 
thence he was carried to Chertsey Abbey in a boat, and buried there in 
Our Lady's Chapel.” : : 


lly 


Some deduction, more perhaps than Mr. Gairdner is disposed to al- 
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low, must be made from the value of Dr. Warkworth’s testimony, on the 


ground of the ineredible statements with which it coneludes as to the 
Yet a witness may be 
trustworthy as to facts in general though with regard to a special class of 


facts he is not free from the popular superstition of the time. 


miraculous effusion of blood from the corpse. 


These deeds, however, if done by Richard at all, were done in the in- 
terest of his family or his faction ; they were quite in the moral fashion 
and they do not seem to have affected his position in public 
certainly they did not prevent his being personally very popular 
in the North, where, when he had 
Warwick and become lord of her estates, he principally resided. 


of his day ; 
opinion ; 
married one of the two coheiresses of 
He ac- 
quired and has retained higher distinction as a criminal by the deeds 
which he is accused of having committed inthe interest of his personal 
ambition against the members of his own family, and which, if he was 
really guilty of them, were violations not only of public morality but of 
natural affection. The first of these is the plot against the life of his 
brother Clarence. Shakspere’s version of this affair has been so deeply 
imprinted on our minds by one of the highest efforts of his dramatic 
power that we do not easily liberate our judgments from the spell ; but it 
must be owned in justice to Richard that the real evidence is very 
shadowy, and that the matter remains one of the dark mysteries of that 
wicked and murderous court. Shakspere dramatizes the story told by 
Sir Thomas More, who for the imputation of fratricidal intrigue which 
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been playing for thirty years, and the victims themselves would scarcely 
feel indignant, though they would feel that they had been checkmated, 
Earl Rivers seems hardly to have taken umbrage at having his head cut 
off, for he specially commended to ‘my Lord of Gloucester,” in terms 
implying confidence in my Lord’s generosity and piety, the fulfilment of 
his last will. As to the nation, it no doubt accepted as perfectly familiar 
and natural these incidents of another revolution. 


Pictures of the Past. Memoirs of Men I have Met and Places I have 
Seen. By Francis H. Grundy, C.E. (London: Griffiths & Farran. 1879.) 
—Mr. Grundy began life as a civil engineer in the days of the first rail- 
road mania, and from that time to his latest expedition into the Aus- 
tralian bush his career has been full of incident and adventure. Before 
he left England he had the good fortune to meet several distinguished 


| persons, and his reminiscences of these make the chief literary interest 


of his book. In his childhood Miss Martineau frightened him by patting 
him on the head and putting him questions which he had to answer by 
shouting through her ‘‘ trumpet apparatus” ; and her brother, the Rey. 


| James Martineau, “ benevolently ugly, if ugly at all, with his rough-cut 


he is disposed to cast on Richard does not pretend to have any stronger | 


ground than the surmise of ‘*‘ wise men,” and ends by saying: ‘* But 
of all this point there is no certainty, and whoso divineth upon 
conjectures may as well shoot too far as too short.” He testifies, indeed, 
that Richard ‘resisted openly,” though with an insinuation that the 
resistance was merely colorable and hollow. On the other hand, if the 
expression of tardy remorse attributed to the king is authentic, neither 
Richard nor any one else made any effort after the sentence to stay the 
execution. Richard profited, as Mr. Gairdner shows, by his brother’s 
death, though not to such an extent as to constitute a strong temptation 
to fratricide, unless he had already conceived the design of usurping the 
crown. It is perhaps a suspicious circumstance, considering his general 
character, that he founded, just after the tragedy, two colleges of priests 
to pray for the souls of the family, including Clarence. Edward IV., 
however, Was a tiger whose ire when once aroused—and there was enough 
to arouse it in the character and conduct of Clarence—would scarcely 
need to be stimulated by the artifices of any Iago. Richard's memory 


' cast down, very silent, painfully retiring. . . 


would probably have escaped this accusation if he had not been undeni- | 


ably guilty of other crimes against his own flesh and blood. 

On the other hand, there can be no sort of doubt that he usurped the 
throne of his nephew and ward, well knowing him to be the rightful heir. 
It seems also certain that, to lend color to his usurpation, he caused an 
infamous charge to be published against the honor of his own mother. 
This was an almost gratuitous outrage on nature and decency, since he 
had another plea, on which he ultimately rested his case before Parlia- 
ment, exactly adapted to the moral and ecclesiastical taste of his age, 
and not devoid, it would appear, of a shadow of foundation. It was a 
thing not unlikely in itself that so reckless a sensualist as Edward IV. 
should have used, for the purpose of seduction, a false promise of mar- 
riage ; and a bishop was ready to attest a precontract with Lady Eleanor 
Butler, which would have rendered the subsequent marriage with Eliza- 
beth Woodville invalid and its offspring illegitimate. Perhaps this 
slander of the Duchess of York is the worst part of the transaction. As 
to the usurpation itself there is not a little to be said for it, at least from 
the Positivist and Bismarckian point of view. To a kingdom still heav- 
ing with the restless elements of civil war the accession of a boy king 
would have been the greatest of all possible calamities. Only the rule of 
a man, and of a strong man, afforded the slightest chance of escape from 
the renewal of a sanguinary anarchy. There was at least as much need of 
a **constable ” on the morrow of the Wars of the Roses as there was when 
Cromwell felt himself called by public necessity to undertake that part. 
The government, under a stripling, would have at once become the prize 
of court factions, and the faction which was worsted in intrigue would 
infallibly have appealed to arms. Supposing even that Richard had suc- 
ceeded in ruling for some time in his nephew’s name, he might expect 
that his fate in the end would be that which another Duke of Gloucester 
met at the hands of Richard I]. The Woodvilles were evidently coming 


up to London with a large body of troops to seize upon the government. 
Their summary execution and that of Hastings by the Protector were 
It 


was a daring and unscrupulous move in a game which everybody had 


probably measures of self-defence, though savage and precipitate. 


features, wild, upstanding black hair, low, broad forehead and swarthy 
complexion,” seems to have won his boyish affection. While still in his 
teens he became the intimate friend of Patrick Branwell Bronté, of whose 
life he gives a frank account, which he does his best to make a defence 
against Mrs. Gaskell’s characterization. The two young men met in 
Yorkshire, where Bronté, twenty-two years old, was a station-master at 
Luddendenfoot, having previously been successively usher at a school, 
private tutor, and self-taught portrait-painter ; they were boon com- 
panions, and were thrown together by the entire absence of any other 
youths of equal education and breeding. This is Mr. Grundy’s sketch of 
the Bronté family at this time, while they were still obscure : 


‘The father, upright, handsome, distantly courteous, white-haired, 
tall ; knowing me as his son’s friend, he would treat me in the Grandi- 
sonian fashion, coming himself down to the little inn to invite me, a boy, 
up to his house, where I would be coldly uncomfortable until I could 
escape with Patrick Branwell to the moors. The daughters, distant and 
distrait, large of nose, small of figure, red of hair, prominent of spec- 
tacles, showing great intellectual development, but with eyes constantly 
Branwell was very 
like them, almost insignificantly small—one of his life’s trials. He had 
a mass of red hair, which he wore brushed high off his forehead—to help 
his height, I fancy ; a great bumpy, intellectual forehead, nearly half 
the size of the whole facial contour ; small, ferrety eyes, deep sunk, and 
still further hidden by the never-removed spectacles ; prominent nose, 
but weak lower features. He had a downeast look, which never varied, 
save for a rapid momentary glance at long intervals. Small and thin of 
person, he was the reverse of attractive at first sight.” 


The author describes Bronté at this time as given to opium-eating (a 


| habit which he broke off, but afterwards took up again), to copious 





drinking, and to fits of passion, during which he would strike his fist 
through door-panels to soothe himself. He was brilliant in conversation, 
ambitious of literary or artistic fame, affectionate, attached to his home, 
but weak-willed, addicted to debauchery, with a character undermined 
by the self-indulgence to which he had become habituated through his 
forced companionship with the native villagers at the tavern—the only 
society open to him in boyhood, because his father had refused to send 
him to school. His great powers were undoubted. He was the hope of 
the family, and his brilliancy was widely known. Even Mrs. Gaskell 
speaks of him as “‘ perhaps, to begin with, the greatest genius in this rare 
family,” and he received the private commendation of men well known in 
letters. But the wreck was already plain when the author first knew 
him. He lost his situation through culpable carelessness, and Mr. Grun- 
dy lost sight of him for three years. In 1845 Bronté writes in better 
spirits : 

‘‘T have at length acquired health and strength and soundness of 
mind far superior, I trust, to anything shown by that miserable wreck 
you used to know under my name. I can now speak cheerfully, and 
enjoy the company of another without the stimulus of six glasses of 
whiskey. . . . I would rather give my hand than undergo again the 
grovelling carelessness, the malignant yet cold debauchery, the determi- 
nation to find how far mind could carry body without both being 
chucked into hell, which too often marked my conduct when there, lost 
as I was to all I really liked, and seeking relief in the indulgence of feel- 
ings which form the black spot in my character.” 

Then followed the three years of the intrigue which ruined him finally 
with heart-breaking love for a woman who appears to have been both bold 
and base. At the end of this time, a few days before his death, Mr. Grun- 
dy saw Bronté at Haworth Inn, and the description shows a broken-down 
man, half-crazed by grief, opium, and brandy, on the verge of madness, 























‘The 


from which death saved him. Mr. Grundy would have served his friend 
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better by silence than by publishing such letters as these, which prove 
only more distinctly the utterly wretched life of Bronté, and bring out in 
fuller detail than hitherto the abject weakness of his character. ‘There 
is nothing here to show his genius, and until some better proof is forth- 
coming, the assertion which the author reports from Bronté, that he wrote 
a great part of ‘ Wuthering Heights,’ may be disregarded, although Mr. 
Grundy adds that ‘* what his sister said bore out the assertion.” 

Meanwhile, during this interval the author had made the acquain- 
tance of the Stephensons, Leigh Hunt and his family, G. H. Lewes, 
and other eminent men. Of the Stephensons the fullest account is given 
by a friend of Mr. Grundy, who has contributed a whole chapter on them 
to the volume. George Stephenson is, of course, the central figure, and 
as this anonymous friend lived in his house as his private secretary we 
get a close personal view of the great inventor. He was overburdened 
with the vanity which besets self-made men, and showed his coarse pit- 
man extraction more than once ; simple in dress, contemptuous of all 
ornament or display, fond of animals, devoted to his gardens, talking 
much and loudly of himself and his success, he showed the same deter- 
mined self-assertion in private life as in his experiences with companies 
and committees. He did not forget his early life or attempt to avoid 
reference to it, and one of his liveliest stories was of a fight witha brother 
pitman who was torturing some animal. 

‘** They said I was beat,’ said he, excitedly, ‘ but I never knew it my- 
self, and just as I was feeling faintish-like Bully Bill gave in. I didn’t 
mean to be beat, and I was just as obstinate then as I was when old 

Lord —— abused me for it. But I wasn’t just myself either for a week 
ortwo. Bully Bill was a good ‘un.’ And then old George would relate 
how he had ‘almost’ thought of going into the ‘ profession’: nay, for 
the moment he ‘almost’ persuaded himself and quite persuaded me that 
the ‘ ring’ had lost a bright ornament in him.” 

There are some characteristic reminiscences of Leigh Hunt, in whose 
innocent ignorance of the value of money the author believes, but for 
these we must refer the reader to the book, as well as for what makes up 
the larger part of its subject-matter, accounts of the last days of inns 
and stages in Yorkshire, of the perils and toils of engineering, the open- 
ing of new lines and the eating of great dinners, the Plug Riots and the 
Irish famine, together with the graphic description of Australian life in 
early days in town and bush, so similar, except for local color, to life in 
Western mining and railroad towns. All of it is entertaining and instruc- 
tive, although much marred in the telling by a very familiar, loose, gos. 
sipy, and disjointed style, which, if it sometimes amuses, will some- 
times irritate the reader. 

Reading asa Fine Art. By Ernest Legouvé, of the Académie Fran- 
gaise. Translated from the Ninth Edition by Abby Langdon Alger. 
(Boston : Roberts Bros. Pp. 97..—The Art of Reading. By Ernest 
Legouvé, of the French Academy, translated and illustrated with copious 
notes, mainly biographical, by Edward Roth, (Philadelphia : Claxton, 
Remsen & Haffelfinger. Pp. 372.)—Though hardly two years have 
elapsed since M. Legouvé’s little book was warmly commended in these 
columus, three attempts have been made to render it into English : first 
Miss Kate Hillard condensed it into an article for App/leton’s Journal, 
then the Boston volume appeared, and this has at last been followed by 
the more pretentious and bulky book from Philadelphia. Despite such 
strong testimony in favor of M. Legouvé’s essay, it may be as well to re- 
peat that it is the best book known to us on the subject, that it is written 
by an expert, and that it is illustrated with many pertinent and personal 
anecdotes. Very few books indeed which teach so much and so wisely are 
so interesting as this. M. Legouvé first asserts and then proves that 
reading is not a gift but an art ; and an art, like any other, long, and 
worthy of devoted study. After that he drops the part of the preacher 
and assumes the teacher's office, to indicate errors and to suggest means 
of correction. 

Miss Alger’s translation fills only ninety-seven pages, each about as 
large as M. Legouve’s page, of which he has one hundred and seventy. 
one. The translation is obviously very much condensed, whereas the 
original work is only too brief. The omissions are sometimes of a single 


word, as on p. 10, where M. Legouvé mentions five fine actors with whom 
he has worked, and the American translator gives us the names of only 
four; in general they are more important. A passage on pp. 14-15 
of the French edition is reduced by nearly one-half on pp. 16-17 of the 
American, and one whole chapter, ** Souvenir de Ponsard,” pp. 156-166, is 
entirely dropped, Allowing for this uncalled-for curtailing, Miss Alger’s 
translation is flowing and free, and fairly represents the spirit of M. 


| condenses. 
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Legouve’s teaching. It can be cordially recommended to all who cannot 
read the original, and yet desire to know what France, a land of good 
readers and skilful reciters, may have to teach us, 

Mr. Roth’s unabridged translation is also acceptable, although not as 
neat or as vigorous as Miss Alger’s; it dilutes unduly where the othe: 
‘*Talma,” says M. Legouvé, ‘avait réduit toutes ces régles 
en une maxime frappante : Tout artiste qui se fatigue est un artiste mé- 
diocre.” Mr. Roth’s rendering of this is: ** All his rules on this subject 
Talma reduced to one striking maxim : Every artist that lets himself run 
out of breath is nothing more than mediocre.” From a desire doubtless 
to reproduce freely the spirit of the lively original, Mr. Roth resorts now 
and then to unpleasant colloquialisms His translation includes the 
author’s latest utterance on the subject published in Paris about a year 
ago, and it might be supposed that Mr. Roth would be satistied with his 
completeness ; but such is not the case. In writing for French readers 
M. Legouveé, of course, cited many proper names more familiar to French- 
men than to us. His teaching is perfectly intelligible without any great 
knowledge of the writers and actors whom he mentions—without any 
knowledge of them, indeed. An anecdote of Ponsard is searcely more 
instructive when we are told in an elaborate note that **a littl more life 
and movement infused into his action, and a little more firmness into his 
style, would have perhaps raised him to the first class of dramatic au 
thors.” But Mr. Roth thinks otherwise, and he gives us more than two 
pages of a biography of Ponsard, and nearly a hundred other notes of the 
same sort, covering two hundred-odd pages, or about fifty more than M 
Legouve’s text is made to fill. Unfortunately, Mr. Roth has had to eram 
for his notes—he tells us as much—and they abound in errors, bad taste, 
and faulty appreciation, Those on Diderot and Sainte-Beuve are perhaps 
the worst. It is not creditable, after Carlyle’s essay and Mr, Morley's 
biography, that any one should write of Diderot as Mr. Roth does (pp. 
205-7), in language such as one may imagine an angry Jesuit to have 
been capable of when the successive volumes of the * Eneyclopawdia * were 
coming forth. Only a little better is the account of Sainte-Beuve 
(p. 250). 

Expochs of Ancient History. The Roman Empire of the Second Cen 
tury ; or, The Age of the Antonines. By W. W. Capes, M.A. (New 
York : Chas. Seribner’s Sons. Pp, 226.)—Mr. Capes’s * Age of the Anto 
nines’ is a worthy account of that period in the history of the world in 
which Gibbon deelares that ‘*the condition of the human race was most 
happy and prosperous,” beimg ** governed by absolute power under the 


; guidance of virtue and wisdom.” Without forgetting the occasional acts 


of cruelty ascribed to Hadrian’s old age, the incapacity of Lucius Verus, 
and the melancholy presages of future disaster with which the reign of 
Marcus-Aurelius was filled, one must admit that this encomium was de- 
served. Hardly another line of sovereigns in history presents so fair a 
record, Mr. Capes is equally good in narration, in depicting character, 
and in descriptions and reflections of a more general nature, which last 
fill up more than one-third of the volume. The noble rulers whom his- 
tory has singled out as ** the five good emperors ” pass before us with dis- 
tinct individuality ; there was no sameness or dulness in their virtues, 
And, although the military events of this period do not possess the 


graphic interest of the campaigns of Marius or Cesar or Germanicus, the 


narrative portion of the work is nevertheless very readable—eminently 
from the personal and human interest which attaches to them in a high 
degree. 

These narrative chapters, five in number—one for each emperor—are 
followed by four chapters of a more general nature, which treat respec- 
tively of the Christians, of the other religions of the time, of the literary 
currents, and of the imperial administration. These are all very good— 
least good, or at any rate least complete, that upon the administration. 
Its lack of completeness is, to be sure, rather in scope than in treatment. 
It did not come within Mr. Capes’s plan to give a complete account of the 
government of the empire—that he had already done in his previous vol- 
ume, ‘The Early Empire’; and the reader need only turn to this to find 
the deficiencies of the present account for the most part supplemented. 
But this only proves what we said in reviewing that previous volume— 
that the attempt to make ** Epochs” out of the Roman Empire is a mis- 
taken one. As the external history of five reigns forming a definite and 
independent group, this is all that one could wish ; as the account of an 
important period, the author could not make it complete without repeat- 
ing what he had said in a former volume. What strikes one most in 
reading these chapters, especially those upon the religions of the time, is 


' that modern character which has so often been noticed as belonging to it. 
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this is so with Christianity; 
divides modern from ancient society. But it is equally true of the reli- 
gious spirit of the age in general. It is not necessary to undervalue the 
contrast which Christianity presented to the pagan religions, and the 
epoch which it made in the history of the world; at the same time, it is 
remarkable how clearly it appears in these pages as part of a great cur- 
rent which was carrying with it all that was best and most hopeful in 
ciety. It was indeed destined to become the main stream of the ecur- 
rent, and absorb into itself the life and promise of all the rest 

There are two good maps—one of the lands upon the Danube, the 
other of the East. 


A Bundle of Papers. By Paul Siegvolk. (New York : 
nam’s Sons, 1879.)—Occasionally commonplace confronts the world un- 
in a book like this, introducing itself carelessly with some- 
Montaigne, as in this preface : 


disguisedly 
thing from tant de 
diverses pieces se faict en cette condition, que ie n'y mets le main que 
lorsqu’une trop lasche oysifveté me presse "— 


“Ce fagotage de 


and so on indefinitely with 
These papers are such as might form the padding of a third- 
class magazine without offence. They are concerned usually with the 
conduct of life, and contain such advice relative thereto as would form 
the worldly wisdom of a country gentleman, easy-going, observant, well- 
in lighter hours to garrulity, and in his heavier 
afflicted by a labored striving after antithesis, in which the distinction is 
perhaps as frequently in the buf as in the thought. A legend of the 
Hudson, a mystery of Narragansett Heights, and the musings of a street- 
It 
might be prescribed in small portions to tender consciences for absence 
from church of a Sunday morning in remote country districts. 


assurance. 


read, his inclined 


railway conductor vary the subject without varying the interest. 
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WOOD-ENGRAVING. 

\ R. W. J. LINTON’S paper in the June Aflantic, entitled, ‘¢ Art in 
‘ Engraving on Wood,” which contained very unsparing denuncia- 
tion of the style of illustration for which Scribner’s Monthly has become 
celebrated, and specially unfavorable mention of some of the more elabo- 
rate cuts, has been answered briefly in the editorial pages of the July 
number of that journal. The question really at issue is as to the proper 
task of the designer and engraver of book illustration by means of relief 
engraving. The wearing out of the block is no longer a consideration, 
as practically all the prints are made from electrotypes. The wood-block 
is like the seculptor’s clay from which the plaster and the bronze are 
moulded ; and the artist-engraver on wood has before him the duty of 
producing the most effective possible expression of his idea, whether ori- 
ginal or taken from another artist’s design, under the conditions, gene- 
rally, of the printing of many copies rapidly rather than a few with espe- 
cial care. The discussion of this interesting subject demands space, and 
is the business of the monthlies and the quarterlies, perhaps, rather than 
ours ; but let ussee, at least, what Mr. Linton says, and what the editors 
of Seribner’s have to say in answer. 

Mr. Linton, it should be stated, is a man of ripe years and long expe- 
rience, an engraver on wood of very great and widely-spread reputation, 
and of forty years’ standing ; an engraver occasionally of his own designs. 
These last, as they have come under our notice, we have had to speak of 
without praise or approval; but no student of art can doubt that he has 


Fine 


Nation. 


os 
this is the one element that most | done excellent wood-engraving in his time. 


| with valuable material. 
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He has also been known as 
a radical reformer, and has edited and helped publish journals of very 
‘advanced ” views on politico-philanthropic subjects, and through a long 
and busy life has enjoyed wide experience of men and of events. Such a 
life as his has been awakens every faculty of the able and vigorous man, 
and ensures the interest and suggestiveness of his matured opinions upon 
the subject of his continued study, and, accordingly, the Atlantic article 
is good reading, in spite of a not very lucid literary style, and is crowded 
It begins with the statement that art in wood- 
engraving is young as yet—less than a century old—inasmuch as the 
cutter of the blocks upon which Diirer or Holbein drew was a skilful 


G. P. Put workman only, following with care the black line traced by the artist, 
me ee - | 


careless of all except faithful workmanship, and, indeed, responsible for 
nothing more. With Bewick and Branston art in wood-engraving be- 
gins, soon to separate into two schools, of which the Branston school, in 
spite of its powerful origin and the early appearance in it of the greatest 
of wood-engravers (not of artists in wood-engraving), Thompson—or per- 
haps because of that very excellence of workmanship—went off soon into 
mechanical graces and the display of mere dexterity, as in the illustra- 
tions to Lane’s ‘ Arabian Nights.’ 

All this is very good, and very well put. Mr. Linton is perhaps more 
fit than any one else to write the history of wood-engraving, especially 
of the development of the art in the later years of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and its decay in our own, from Bewick’s first coarse labels and 
advertising cuts up te his consummate work, and such work of the 
other school as that of the ‘ Northcote Tables” and the ‘* Tower Mena- 
gerie,” and then down again to the cuts of twenty years ago after Birket 
Foster and Creswick. And now, in the pages that follow, we begin to 
find faintly shadowed forth, but never directly expressed, that which we 
take to be Mr. Linton’s conception of art in wood-engraving. This we 
think can be fairly expressed as follows: As it is assumed that most 
wood-engravings are to be made after the designs of artists other than 
the engraver, the duty of the artist-engraver is that of the translator, of 
the poetical translator of poetry, who takes the thought and as much of 
the form of the original as, without spoiling his own work, he can, and of 
it makes a new poem. He should, therefore, be left free. The original 
artist should not draw upon the block. If he draws upon the block in 
line, he compels the engraver to follow the line, and this is bad because 
‘*the true province ef engraving on wood” is the white and not the black 
line, the line cut out by the graver and not the ridge left standing while 
the wood is cut away from both sides of it. If he draws upon the block in 
“the more effective and painter-like method ” of tints washed in with the 
brush, this will prevent the engraver from faithfully translating these very 
tints into line, as it is his business to do, because the picture, as a whole, 
disappears as he works, and the relations of its parts are destroyed by his 
first few touches. Then, too, whether the drawing is made on the block 
or photographed upon the block, in either of these cases the little acci- 
dents and the trifling parts of the picture are made too prominent, press 
upon the engraver too closely. In short, to have the picture on the block 
in any shape tends toward mere fac-simile work, and is not for the artistic 
engraver. For him let the picture be set up in front of him, and let him 
at his will translate its color into black and white, and its gradations into 
line-work, ‘‘ faithful to the good which he is not asked to excel, and not 
caricaturing what is bad.” 

Now, if this is a faithful translation of Mr. Linton’s original (and we 
repeat that it is hard to be sure, in all cases, just what he means to as- 
sert), then this article we are considering contains very sound doctrine. 
In the properly-made wood-engraving the engraver is “an artist in ex- 
actly the same degree in which the translator of poetry is a poet.” 
Excellent ! It is ‘‘ worth while,” as the children say, to have an artist 
tell us in uncompromising fashion just what he thinks good in his art, 
and what he considers its proper aim. 

But just here we reach the limits of satisfaction, and undergo the 
experience usual to him who tries to get the whole meaning out of a 
practitioner’s writing about the art he practises. The critical faculty is 
not given to most men ; the life of an active artist does not encourage 
the development of the critical faculty. Mr. Linton picks holes in the 
engravings of Mr. Cole and others in_Seribner’s with a cleverness which 
comes of perfect familiarity with the mechanism of the art ; he is up to 
all the dodges. there is no deceiving him as to what is difficult and what 
is easy, what is the engraver’s own and what is taken direct from the 
original ; Mr. Linton makes the task of the critic (when he shall come) 


more easy, but in no respect is he the critic himself. The faults he finds 
in Mr. Cole’s work may be the besetting faults of that way of work—he 
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may be trusted to fix upon them and make the most of them—but what graver. This position is not clearly stated in the Af/iuntiec article, and 


about the virtues of that way of work ? what about relative merits r : take credit to ourselves for having discovered it: but it is certainly 





what about the faults of his own way of work ? as shown in the illustra- | and needs and deserves careful consideration. Next, attention is called 
tions of Bryant’s poems, the Christmas hooks of the last tw: years whiel to the successful att mpts made in Ser:dner’s pages to engrave realist 
we spoke of in their place ? We name them here not to push the fu- and literal translations of drawings in charcoal, modellings in clay, | 
que argument, which is itself the worst style of criticism, but only reliefs, bronzes, and the like, so that a ¢ rooal drawing can be wi 
to ask what we are to think of a criticism that assumes th practical from a washed and stippled drawingeven in the engraved coy ‘ t 
vhtness of that spiritless light and shade, that tame and poor designing is Claimed for these literal t1 nsa merit anda value somewha 
iat work without force or delicacy, while it sees nothing to admire akin than Mr. Linton would allow to the free translation whic | 


Mr. Cole’s engravings in Sertbner’s, We repeat that the weak points fers. And finally, it is charged upon Mr. Linton that his rigid theory 


in those engravings are shrewdly seized ; we are not of those who care — allows of no recognition of originality, the proof being in the absence of 
ibout the full-page engravings of Bryant and Emerson—they are mere any mention by him of Henry Marsh, whom Ser:bner’s seems to think 
tours de Joree which we do not wish to see repeated Moreover, the opi- we do, the greatest of | Ving wood neravers, and an artist who 
nions of this journal in art matters have always been based upon the ave ranked with the few great men known to wood-engraving | 
constant reiteration of the importance—the necessity—of developing each — lines been cast (by fate or by his own act) in other places 
art in its own native direction. Thin iron cornices that simulate cut There are two old styles of wood-engraving beloved of puris 
stone, lithography that tries t ) pass for painting, woodeuts that up the critical students of this art, and each of them is nobk na 
graces of otherarts, are all an offence to us, and are to be characterized — plain black-outline work, best Known to moderns in’ D 
as not art at all in the true sense. And “ the white line is the true pro- Holbein’s designs, and the white-line work known as Bewick ‘ 
vinee of engraving on wood ”—that is true, and v/vat Bewick ! Only if we the untouched surface of part of the block gives strong bl \ 
should limit our interest in wood engraving to that which shows care for the white is carried by touches of the graver, every one 
the white line, we should find few modern woodeuts to admire, whe- We might add to these the so-called * chiaroscuro” prints of 1 Italian 
ther by Mr. Linton or other workmen, while the work of the Anthonys, and others, but their large scale and use of tints, of rf 
which he praises and seems to believe in, is about as far away from that p it them to one side The black-outline stvl ind the 1 
‘province ” as are the black lines of Holbein himself. white-line style are both excellent, and those who love t} 

The editors of Ser:bner’s begin their answer by a ** counter,” to the given for feeling a certain repulsion from modern work 
effect that Mr. Cole is a very much better engraver than Mr. Linton, | that modern work cannot follow both those styles at ut N 
at least in the sense that any painter would prefer to have his picture can conceive a combination of the two. We agree with Mr. 1 
reproduced by the former—in which perhaps they are right Then inition of the first as a mere mechanical cutting out of 
they set forth that there are few artists in America who know well | ing made by a master, an Lof the seeond as the earliest | 
how to draw upon the blo¢ k. and that Ser/bner’s has done good ser- velopment of fine art in wood-engraving—provided always t \ . 

e to the artists and to the public by pushing the practice of pho- | the chiaroscuro prints And we nk there isa tendeney 
tographing upon the block drawings of any size, so that the artist is the exaggerations and mistakes, and nt if] { f the new 
left to his usual habits and his freedom, and the engraver, with the peculiar stvle of engraving w} now | leveloped by S 
photographed design under his tool, has also the original before his eyes. VYonthly and Harper's Monthly, to ct < towards t 
In this also thev are right: but here there should have been notice taken | handling of the Bewick s | ! sim} tv it 1 
of Mr. Linton’s position that an untouched block is the only medium for | the nineteenth century t { thod w \ 
the artist-engraver. and that no one but him ought to touch it. whether reach : and if we do, it t vhs rk as Mr, | 
with pencil or brush preliminary laving out of th work, or with the assails with violence sses wilh ntel . 
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